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Responsibility for Opportunity’ 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T 1s a boring night at 221B Baker 
Street. No equinoctial gales. No 
strangers staggering up the stairs. Wat- 
son suggesting to Holmes that he spend 
the dull evening cleaning up. Presently 
out comes Sherlock pulling behind him 
a large tin box and to quote from the 
“sacred writ”: 


He dived his arm down to the bottom 
of the chest and brought up a small 
wooden box with a sliding lid such as 
children’s toys are kept in. From within 
he produced a crumpled piece of paper, 
an old-fashioned brass key, a peg of 
wood with a ball of string attached to it, 
and three rusty old discs of metal. 

“Well, my boy, what do you make of 
this lot?” he asked, smiling at my expres- 
sion. 

“It is a curious collection.” 


“These,” 


*An address delivered at a meeting of the 
Tuition Plan, Inc., held in New York City, 
Thursday, February 8, 1951. 


““c 


said Sherlock Holmes, “are 


all that I have left to remind me of the 
adventure of the Musgrave Ritual.” 


At once my curiosity is aroused. 
What is it all about? How, by any 
stretch of the imagination, can these 
diverse articles—the piece of paper, 
the brass key, the peg of wood with a 
string, and the metal discs—how can 
these fit together? When I reach this 
point in the story, I can’t put it down 
until I hear the rest. 

Today noon, I am resorting to the 
same device. By command of your 
chairman, Mr. Larsen and I are limited 
as to time and subject. We have only 
fifteen minutes, although in my case, 
it may seem longer to you. We have a 
big subject: “Whose responsibility is 
education?” and in the time allowed 
and with my ability, I can attack only 
one facet. I hereby follow the tech- 
nique of Conan Doyle. My subject is 
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organized around the following para- 
graphs: a glass slipper, a stick of wood, 
a lottery ticket, a school child, and a 
parchment diploma. 

How do these fit together? “What 
do you make of this lot, my boy?” 

I well remember one night down in 
the Balkans in southern Bulgaria, really 
in Macedonia. Our car had a broken 
spring, and on those roads in that time 
we changed springs just as matter-of- 
factly as we change tires in this coun- 
try. While the work was in progress, I 
walked down to the village. The sun 
was sinking low and from all sides I 
saw the peasants coming home from 
the fields. Into the village poured the 
men, women, and children, the cows, 
sheep, and hogs, the flocks of geese, 
down the main street in confused pro- 
cession. Then each villager turned into 
his own home and cosmos succeeded 
chaos. The smoke rolled up from the 
kitchen fires. The sun sank to rest. 
Quiet descended temporarily. 

Then out upon the big street came 
the people for their evening gossip. Up 
and down they walked; and in groups 
they would gather to listen to the teller 
of tales. I've seen the same thing in 
Russia—the quiet of the evening, a 
rural village, and the people gathered 
to hear the teller of tales. Out on the 
flat lands of the Yangtze, down the 
mud roads of China I passed a similar 
evening and there saw the people sit- 
ting listening to the teller of tales. 
These world scenes differ. The walls 
may be stucco or wood or mud. The 
roofs may be tile or tin or thatch. 
People may speak Slavic or Greek or 
Chinese, but the stories are much alike. 


When the toil of the day is done; when 
the rest of the evening begins; when 
people leave the cares of this world be- 
hind and enter the land of their hearts’ 
desire, that world is not the world that 


exists, but the one they would like it ) 


to be. One of their favorite stories js 
that of the poor little girl who is left at 
home while her sisters go to the ball, 
She deserves a better fate. She should 
go too. So in the world of heart’s de- 
sire, along comes the fairy prince, fits 
the glass slipper onto her foot and takes _| 
her to the ball. 

Or sometimes the story is of Ali 
Baba, who stumbles on the treasure of 
the forty thieves; of Aladdin who rubs 
his lamp; of the ugly duckling which 
becomes a beautiful swan. Here in 
America we can see the story in many 
forms in our plays and pictures— 
Superman and The Lone Ranger, The 
Show-Off and Harvey. So much for 
the glass slipper. 

Now let’s talk about the stick of 
wood. It is an interesting fact that 
many great leaders whom we revere 
or admire, prior to their time of great- 
ness and fame had been men of lowly 
station. Buddha had been a humble 
monk; Mohammed, a camel driver. 
Napoleon talked with pride about the 
days when he was the “Little Corpo- 
ral.” Abraham Lincoln split rails on the 
prairies of Illinois. We like to think of 
Benjamin Franklin, not so much as our 
great ambassador and inventor, but as 
the young man walking down the 
street in Philadelphia holding one loaf 
under his arm and munching on an- 
other. In American political campaigns 
it is not uncommon for a candidate for 
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office to refer with pride to his humble 
origin, and this is in accord with human 
desires—desires that are universal. 

For there is no human pleasure 
greater than the sense of opportunity 
offered and opportunity accepted. 
Down underneath we take great joy in 
such changes as the poor becoming 
rich, the humble powerful, the weak 
strong, the sick well, and the ignorant 
educated. We like to sense progress; 
we admire the forward surge. Our 
motto is “Onward and upward!” 
That’s why, when we leave the real 
world and enter the story world, lis- 
tening to the tales, reading the maga- 
zines, watching the stage and screen, 
we make up for ourselves a world 
which we like—a world in which peo- 
ple move onward and upward. Napo- 
leon told each soldier of France that in 
his pack he carried not only his equip- 
ment and supplies, but also the baton of 
a marshal. This baton was a little thing 
—merely an imaginary stick of wood 
—but it held out hope. It made short 
the road; it made light the load; and it 
enflamed the courage. 

I heard Leonard P. Ayres say that 
Puerto Rico was not the same after the 
Americans took over the island in 1898. 
There had been the lottery; everybody 
bought tickets. Every Sunday there 
would be a drawing, and suddenly 
some worker in the field or a toiler on 
the road would find himself rich. A 
man might work from dawn to dark, 
but through the dust shone hope, for 
on next Sunday there would be another 
drawing and possibly luck might fall 
upon him. Doctors say, “While there’s 
life there’s hope.” But it is more true to 


say, “While there’s hope there’s life.” 

But the people of Puerto Rico need 
not have lost hope. They had become 
Americans, and as such were sharers of 
the realization of the American dream. 
No need for them to wait for the fairy 
prince. No need to rely on the lottery 
ticket. For as Americans, every child 
carries in his knapsack the baton—not 
perhaps of a marshal—but of a presi- 
dent or a five-star general or admiral, 
or of any post within the limits of his 
ability, his strength, or his energy. This 
source of hope lies in the American 
system of schools and colleges and in 
the way in which we open opportunity 
to all—free tuition and_ textbooks, 
scholarships and fellowships. 

And this is an important objective of 
American education, right at the heart 
of the purposes of our country. Our 
great wartime president put these pur- 
poses concisely in four points, the Four 
Freedoms. Right after the War, on re- 
turning to France to see my friends 
who had lived under the Nazi Yoke 
for fifty months or more, I asked, 
Which of the Four Freedoms did you 
miss the most? What phases of tyranny 
gave the most suffering? Was it inter- 
ference with religion, or a slave press, 
or standing in lines with ration cards, 
or the tramp of the Gestapo? Which 
did you hate most to lose, freedom of 
religion or speech, freedom from want 
or fear? And the answer, surprisingly 
enough, was, “We hated most to be 
unable to speak the truth, to be forced 
to live a lie.” 

Basic to the Bill of Rights, or to the 
Charter of Human Rights, is the right 
to be yourself, to live your life, to 
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achieve your utmost, to do your maxi- 
mum service to God and your fellow- 
men. Not to rival other people; not to 
rise yourself by pushing them down; 
not to compete; but to do what God 
put you here on earth to do. 

And this the American achieves 
through his school; and this the Amer- 
ican people give to themselves through 
teachers and our educational system. 

Whose responsibility is it? It falls on 
all of us. On the child, to make the most 
of himself. On the parent, to give this 
child his chance. On the locality, on 
the state, and on the nation. 

And at this time an especially grave 
responsibility falls upon us all and par- 
ticularly upon those planning for our 
national defense. For we are going into 
a period, if not of war, at least a long 
period during which, apparently, we 
must be prepared to go to war at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And this would be a war 
to be fought, not as in olden times, by 
hired mercenaries and professional sol- 
diers, but rather a total war, to be 
fought with all that we have and are. 
We must make the best of our total 
stock of raw materials, of our machines 
and factories; and equally we must 
make the best use of our human re- 
sources. 

That means that every atom of abil- 
ity, energy, and zeal in our population 
must be used to its maximum. The 
square peg in the round hole, in ordi- 
nary times thought to be unfortunate, 
in time of preparation for total war be- 
comes a scandal and a waste. Just that 
much potential power lost. 

So our people now have a responsi- 
bility, not only for opportunity of- 
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fered, but for opportunity accepted, 
And our schools must be administered 
and operated with both goals in mind, 
Stupid indeed will be the modern coun- 
try, when preparing for total war, to 
cut down on schools; to fail to build 
the buildings; to permit the teachers to 
leave their jobs; to fail to provide new 
ones; to economize on school equip- 
ment and supplies. Now good schools 
will be needed as never before. 

Stupid also will be the country 
which fails to seek out the sources of 
ability in its people, to detect those po- 
tential leaders to whom God gave that 
ability, and by every possible means— 
encouragement, exhortation, financial 
assistance, and deferment from other 
duties—to make as sure as possible that 
these gifted ones actually fulfil their 
maximum potential. 

Who is responsible for education, 
particularly educational opportunity 
offered and accepted? The answer is 
—all of us. 

All of us—as the children of the 
Fathers of our Country, who gave us 
for our pleasure and use this wonder- 
ful country, with the right to live our 
lives as free individuals, with hope and 
the opportunity to make the most of 
ourselves in the service of God and 
our fellowmen. 

All of us—as pupils and students, to 
accept the opportunities offered; to do 
our best with zeal and devotion. 

All of us—as parents, citizens, teach- 
ers, administrators, and board members, 
to guide, operate, and support schools 
and colleges that they may be truly 
open doors of opportunity to all; and 
that there may be adjustment to the dif- 
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ferences of ability, wealth, and talent. 

All of us—as patriots engaged in pre- 
paring our country to defend itself 
against the aggressor, that we seek the 
goals of opportunity offered and op- 

rtunity accepted, as a measure of na- 
tional defense. Every person in a job 
beneath his ability is just that much lost 
to the national effort. 

If all of us assume these responsibili- 


ties, and carry out the programs de- 
signed to fulfil them, we shall in time, 
I am confident, be able to say in good 
conscience that we Americans in mid- 
century accepted this grand country 
of ours from our fathers, that we de- 
fended it from all assaults of our en- 
emies, and that we in turn were able to 
hand it on to our children safer and 
better than we found it ourselves. 
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Who Makes the Curriculum? 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


ING modern culture groups have 
schools. They are organized by 


the people so that their children can 
have the opportunity for a higher qual- 
ity of growth than is possible through 
mere vicarious living. But all growth 
has direction. So the people must have 
some concept of the direction for this 
qualitative growth which they wish 
the schools to help their children 
achieve. And every school has some- 
thing which is called a curriculum. In 
general this is the means whereby the 
qualitative direction can best be 
achieved by the children. In discussing 
who makes the curriculum the first 
problem is to determine the nature 
of this qualitative direction—a rela- 
tively simple matter since a large 
amount of evidence written by lay- 
men is available for study. An analysis 
of it leads to some interesting conclu- 
sions. 


I 


Those adults who organized our 
school system in the past, and those 
who are responsible for its continua- 
tion in the present and future, define 
educational direction in terms of the 
behavior of people. They are interested 
in the way people act toward one an- 
other, how they meet their general 
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life responsibilities, how they accept 
and perform in the various roles which 
they must assume not merely to carry 
their own economic load but also to 
contribute positively to the best de- 
velopment of our democratic culture. 
So these adults judge the quality of 
their schools by the behavior of young 
people after they leave school whether 
that be at the end of the high school, 
which the law now requires most 
youth to attend, or at the end of col- 
lege or graduate school. Adults think 
of the few years in school as prepara- 
tion for the many years of living after 
school education has ceased. They be- 
lieve there is a definite relationship 
between the quality of the education 
offered and obtained in these few 
school years and the quality of the be- 
havior of the individual after he leaves 
school, and this is a sound assumption. 
So they want the schools to improve 
their present curriculum in order to 
help children develop the quality de- 
sired in these later behaviors. 

The behaviors which adults expect 
of children after they leave school may 
be divided into two categories. One I 
shall call general, the other specific 
behaviors. Both have been present in 
the expectations of quality of educa- 
tion in America since the first school 
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law of 1642. The general behaviors 
have in the past been defined as char- 
acter or citizenship or moral education. 
Today these actions are more usually 
described by the word mature, such as 
a mature self or personality or just ma- 
ture behavior. Adults apparently want 
their children to display the behaviors 
accepted as showing maturity of the 
self and personality—self-control, self- 
discipline, self-judgment, self-develop- 
ment—not in the narrow sense of ego- 
centric behavior but in the fullest sense 
of social responsibility. In other words, 
they want individuals who can make 
intelligent judgments and assume re- 
sponsibility for their acts based upon 
such judgments. They do not want be- 
haviors which show a dependent, emo- 
tional, irresponsible, self-interested re- 
lation to people in dealing with the 
common problem of living. 

But adults also expect certain specific 
behaviors which in the early years 
were called the 3 R’s and are now usu- 
ally called the expanded 3 R’s to indi- 
cate the increase in such expectations 
over a few centuries. They want in- 
dividuals to show in their behaviors 
some knowledge of the world in which 
they live, some facility of expression 
in language and other media, some 
skills necessary to the solution of their 
everyday problems of living, and some 
understanding of the basic history, 
problems, and processes of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Adults want chil- 
dren and teachers to work and live to- 
gether during the school years so that 
the children will later exhibit these two 
groups of behaviors in all of their life 
activities. And this direction is a rea- 


sonable one to which all laymen and 
educators can agree. 

Yes, every school has something 
which it calls a curriculum. This may 
be described very generally as what 
pupils and teachers study, work on, 
engage in, think about, act on in the 
many years they are together. And 
these activities are supposed to be se- 
lected and organized so as to aid chil- 
dren in developing gradually these be- 
haviors which are the adult purposes 
for the schools. They are the oppor- 
tunity offered the children to develop 
these mature selves and _ personalities 
and these specific relations to their cul- 
tural environment past and present. 
And the quality of such curriculum 
will be judged by the quality of their 
later behaviors. So any consideration 
of the curriculum must include such 
pertinent questions as (1) What per- 
sons are making the curriculum now? 
(2) Should these persons continue to 
make it in the future? (3) If so, how 
can we as educators help them to make 
it better? (4) If not, how can we help 
them recognize and work with others 
who can make it better? These aspects 
will now be considered. 


II 


The quality of the behavior of chil- 
dren is judged by adults from their 
observations of overt actions. This is 
true of the actions both throughout 
the school years and in later life. And 
it holds for both educators and the 
lay public. But people do not see with 
their eyes. They see with their mean- 
ings. Consequently, adults observing 
the behavior of children see in it dif- 
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ferent factors and conditions according 
to their meanings and as a result draw 
different conclusions as to its quality 
and educative value. They may like it 
and approve it for many different rea- 
sons. They may dislike it and reject it 
for various reasons. So laymen and 
educators observing the same overt be- 
haviors draw different conclusions con- 
cerning both its quality and the condi- 
tions which produced it. And neither 
group may agree with the behaver in 
regard to the antecedents of his ac- 
tions whether he be a child or an adult. 
In other words, the behaver and ob- 
server are frequently far apart in their 
judgments of quality of action. 

The curriculum of the school is 
the means whereby children learn the 
behaviors which adults wish. But there 
is a difference of opinion among lay- 
men and educators as to what the cur- 
riculum is now and what it should be 
in the future. This results not only 
from divergence in the meaning and 
antecedents of the observed behavior 
but also, and more important, from dis- 
agreement regarding how behavior is 
developed and especially how it is im- 
proved. This results in different posi- 
tions as to the relation between the 
general and specific behaviors both in 
adulthood and in the program of edu- 
cation for children. Some educators 
and laymen hold that the specific 3 R 
learnings are more important than the 
general personality qualities in deter- 
mining present and future behaviors. 
So they interpret qualitative action as 
being due to, or an inferior behavior 
resulting from, neglect of the 3 R’s. 
They believe the personality maturity 


is a concomitant of adequate stress in 
the specifics. Other educators and lay- 
men reverse the relationship by assert- 
ing that the general personality matu- 
rity is the over-all regulator of be- 
havior, while the 3 R’s are only means 
to the achievement of such develop- 
ment. They stress the personality first 
and the 3 Rs as they can be differenti- 
ated through such general develop- 
ment. Consequently, there are two 
sharply contrasted viewpoints as to 
who makes the curriculum. 

Those educators and laymen who 
place specific behaviors above general 
behaviors in importance in their educa- 
tional thinking generally hold that the 
curriculum is made for children by 
adults through their control of the en- 
vironment in which the child lives and 
grows. These adults decide what ex- 
periences the child shall study, how 
they shall be organized from year to 
year, what are the specific essentials 
which the teacher must teach and the 
child must learn, how the school shall 
be organized for such teaching and 
learning, what constitutes acceptable 
quality now and in the future, and 
whether they will give approval or 
disapproval to the efforts of the child 
to meet these externally controlled 
conditions from year to year. From 
this viewpoint some educators define 
the curriculum as all of the activities 
or experiences which the child has un- 
der the guidance of the schools. What 
they really mean is that the curriculum 
is composed of a series of experiences 
selected, organized, and continuously 
managed for children by adults in or- 
der that the children may be taught 
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the specific learnings which the adults 
accept as the important guides to or 
the central factors in present and fu- 
ture behavior. And this is the prevail- 
ing viewpoint of the curriculum as it 
operates in American schools from the 
first grade through the universities. 
The increasing group of educators 
and laymen who place the general 
learnings above the specific in impor- 
tance in developing behavior take a 
different view of the curriculum. They 
begin with the term personality, which 
represents the emerging tendency to 
action or the over-all guide to behavior 
in the various life situations. The cen- 
ter of the personality is the self, which 
is the process by which the individual 
reconstructs his experiences. In the 
center of the self is the self concept, 
which is the meanings that the indi- 
vidual has differentiated as fairly stable 
and permanent yet flexible and modi- 
fiable characteristics of himself. These 
are his self selectors, which determine 
what he will take out of or put into 
an experience. These are what he sees 
with, acts on, lives by. But the process 
by which this inner core of meanings 
is derived is the most inrportant single 
factor in present behavior and in the 
improvement of future action, for the 
process of learning controls the modi- 
fiability of these selectors or how he 
will use them in new situations. So 
these educators and laymen hold that 
the quality of the curriculum lies in 
the process by which each individual 
develops the selectors that are himself. 
And they want this educational proc- 
ess to be as close as possible to the 
normal growth process. Thus it must 


be interactive, self-selective, creative, 
self-evaluative, and of course self-con- 
trolled. Therefore, they think of the 
curriculum as the opportunity each 
child has for understanding, accepting, 
and learning this growth process by 
which he develops a normal self. More 
specifically they believe the curriculum 
represents those learnings each child 
selects, accepts, and incorporates into 
himself to act with, on, and upon in 
subsequent experiences. 

Whether one places the emphasis 
upon what the adult selects for the 
child or what the child selects for 
himself, every school will always be 
composed of children, adults, some 
form of surrounding physical and cul- 
tural environment, and a process by 
which each person relates himself to 
the others. Personalities, self-concepts, 
facts, skills, attitudes, and values will 
always be developing simultaneously 
in each individual through the pre- 
vailing process. And no layman or edu- 
cator wishes to eliminate them; he 
could not do so even if he tried. The 
differences, then, arise in the kind of 
environment which best facilitates such 
growth. This really means the process 
of selection and use, or who selects 
it and how it is used. Here the differ- 
ences in viewpoint are wide and deep. 


Ill 


Students frequently ask why there 
are these sharp differences in view- 
point concerning what a curriculum 
is and who makes it when both groups 
seem to have so much common belief. 
Each holds that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to help each individual improve 
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the quality of his behavior. Each ac- 
cepts the general and specific behaviors 
as essential to this purpose. Each be- 
lieves that the school has an important 
service to render both to the individual 
and to the people in general in helping 
each person develop these behaviors. 
Finally, each believes that the behaviors 
developed during the early years of life 
affect directly and deeply the behaviors 
of postschool life. Why then should 
these wide differences exist? 

A growing child and every adult has 
at least three aspects to his world, 
which is his phenomenal field or all of 
the universe of which he is aware. One 
of these aspects is himself or everything 
that he groups under the words I, me, 
mine, or Tom Hopkins. This is his 
phenomenal self within which lies his 
self concept which is his image of him- 
self, or of his performance, or his way 
of meeting any and all of his general 
or specific responsibilities in life. No 
person knows his self except himself, 
and frequently he is for many reasons 
not so sure of who he is. 

A second aspect of the world of the 
growing child or adult is his phenome- 
nal environment, which is everything 
outside of himself of which he is aware. 
This includes other people, the physi- 
cal universe, the many aspects of the 
surrounding culture which are some- 
times classified as (1) the gadgets of 
living, such as automobiles, electric 
lights, bath tubs; (2) the knowledges, 
customs, manners, or ways of doing 
things which people have accumulated; 
and (3) the process by which they 
work together to add new gadgets and 
customs. 


The third aspect of his world jis 
the process by which he utilizes the 
phenomenal environment in order to 
upbuild himself. Each individual is born 
into and grows up in, with, by, and 
through his phenomenal field com- 
posed of himself and his external en- 
vironment. And the great difference 
in viewpoint as to who makes the cur- 
riculum turns on which of these two 
aspects of the world of the growing 
child is more important in shaping his 
learnings in the direction of these gen- 
eral and specific behaviors. One group 
of laymen and educators holds that 
the external phenomenal environment 
is more important, while another group 
believes that the phenomenal self and 
the self concept are more important. 
And these differences do actually exist 
both in theory and in practice, even 
though each side will admit that both 
the internal self and the external envi- 
ronment are necessary to life. 

The group which holds that the be- 
havior is caused by the external en- 
vironment operates on these assump- 
tions. First, the external environment is 
composed of many discrete objects or 
customs or bodies of knowledge which 
exist independently of either the child 
or the adult. They are static, unchang- 
ing, objective, impersonal. 

Second, the direction of the growth 
of the child must be controlled through 
a selection by adults of these discrete 
and fixed ends which exist in the gen- 
eral cultural environment but are out- 
side of the phenomenal field of the 
child. 

Third, improvement in behavior 
comes from learning more of these un- 
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changeable facts and from making new 
combinations of these parts by associa- 
tion, synthesis, generalization, or whatis 
sometimes wrongly called integration. 

Fourth, an authoritarian relationship 
must exist between the older person 
and the child in the teaching and learn- 
ing of these discrete environmental 
objects in order for the child to de- 
velop the general behaviors related to 
the self which are associated with char- 
acter, citizenship, and personality. 

So the child is offered an educational 
environment or curriculum composed 
of the fixed fragments of the experi- 
ence of others organized in various 
forms of the subject curriculum and 
taught through an authoritarian proc- 
ess of human relations. By collecting 
many of these specific responses he can 
later assemble them through associa- 
tion and synthesis into the dynamic 
general behaviors which show a crea- 
tive, mature relationship to himself and 
his external environment. 

The group which holds that behav- 
ior stems from the phenomenal self 
operates on these assumptions. First, 
the phenomenal environment is com- 
posed of objects, stimuli, customs, 
bodies of knowledge existing not as in- 
dependent entities but as organized 
parts of the phenomenal fields of other 
persons. From these other persons each 
individual selects, interrelates, and or- 
ganizes such aspects of his environment 
as meet his needs as he sees his needs. 
And no discrete objective entity exists 
independent of people, for without the 
people there would be no awareness 
of relationship which gives meaning 
or existence to anything. 
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Second, all growth or learning or be- 
havior is in the direction of developing, 
enhancing, or maturing the phenome- 
nal self. The dynamic in this movement 
is the need for new and better experi- 
ence due to the disturbance brought 
on by inadequate previous experience. 
To achieve this self-enhancement the 
behavior in each experience must lead 
to need fulfillment, which means that 
the individual must at the end have a 
new integration or a higher operational 
unity and that he must understand the 
process by which such need fulfill- 
ment was achieved. This is his conti- 
nuity in the improvement of subse- 
quent experience. 

Third, the process of growth toward 
maturity through need fulfillment is 
interactive, creative, self-selective, and 
self-evaluative. The control rests with 
the individual learner not with the peo- 
ple who are in his external phenome- 
nal environment. They help him locate 
his needs, select intelligently from the 
surrounding environment, reorganize 
his phenomenal field by changing the 
figure-ground relationships, thus dif- 
ferentiating clearer meanings, and by 
helping him become conscious of the 
interactive group process which gives 
quality to his relationship with other 
people in his external environment. 
Thus the relationship of the child to 
adults must be cooperative, which 
means that they must help him work 
within his own expanding phenomenal 
field better to satisfy his own needs. 

Fourth, improvement in behavior 
comes through improving the self. The 
meaning, concept, image which a per- 
son has of himself must be broadened, 
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deepened, clarified in order to raise 
his level of action. And reorganization 
of the so-called materials in the ex- 
ternal environment of any individual 
by external people will not produce 
this self-enhancement. He must reor- 
ganize himself. And the external peo- 
ple can help him or hinder him by their 
process of interpersonal relations. But 
whether they help or hinder him he 
will behave by what he selects, accepts, 
and incorporates into himself. Thus in 
the last analysis he really makes his own 
curriculum out of the opportunity 
which the school offers him. For his 
curriculum is his behavior—general in 
the improvement of his phenomenal 
self, specific in the clearer meanings 
differentiated in his phenomenal field. 


IV 


But many students ask me what dif- 
ference it makes whether a person takes 
one or the other positions as to what 
the curriculum is, how it is made, and 
the kind of education which it implies. 
They argue, and I admit, that every 
child can learn something in any cur- 
riculum. But that is really not the point. 
The real issue is the quality of such 
learning. And that quality must be 
determined by what each does to peo- 
ple—the adults who advocate it, the 
educators who work with it, and the 
children who grow up in it. And here 
it makes a vast difference both in the 
types of persons adults select to be- 
come its educators and in the types 
of adults these educators help their 
children become. If they believe that 
the curriculum is located in the fixed, 
discrete, objective elements of the sur- 


rounding culture, they will select edu- 
cators with such beliefs and surround 
them with restrictions related to that 
end. Thus their children will grow up 
in a circumscribed phenomenal envi- 
ronment selected, organized, and man- 
aged by adults for their adult ends. In 
this low quality educational environ- 
ment the child receives little sympa- 
thetic guidance in discovering himself, 
in improving the quality of his own 
selections, and in understanding the 
process of his own development. So the 
school denies him the opportunity to 
achieve the very outcomes which 
adults say they wish him to exhibit 
in his behaviors. 

On the other hand, if adults believe 
that the quality of the curriculum lies 
in the process by which each individual 
improves his phenomenal self, they will 
select educators with similar beliefs and 
they will expect them to furnish the 
desired educational environment for 
children. In turn, children will study 
their own needs through their own 
experiences in organic groups by a co- 
operative, interactive process. The 
teacher will endeavor to keep the hu- 
man relations on the highest possible 
level in order to discover, release, and 
develop the potential capacity for 
learning with which each child is en- 
dowed. For he will not accept the di- 
chotomy of a cooperative, interactive 
process in biological growth and an 
authoritarian process in self and per- 
sonality development. Rather he will 
see each individual as a unitary whole 
struggling to discover and enhance his 
phenomenal self. And he will help him 
live in an environment in which he can 
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discover his needs and differentiate his 
phenomenal field as rapidly as the 
emerging self can organize it. Thus 
the school will help each person de- 
velop the mature behaviors which are 
the adult expectations and his endless 
quest. 


Vv 


Abraham Lincoln said “. . . the world 
will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here.” He empha- 
sized the deed, not the word. That is 
our great educational problem. Who 


makes the curriculum? Each child 
makes his own out of the environment 
which the school offers. Should he 
continue to make it in the future? Yes, 
for he will make it whether we like it 
or not. What then is our problem as 
educators? It is to act quickly and ef- 
fectively to help each child now in 
school develop a better curriculum 
for himself in order that he may reach 
a higher quality of maturity than his 
parents were able to achieve. For on 
his maturity rests the hope for the 
future. And our democratic way of 
life may be at stake. 
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Organizing the Individual School for 


Curriculum Improvement 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
AND CURRICULUM ADVISOR, DADE COUNTY SCHOOLS, FLORIDA 


URRENT theories of curriculum or- 
assent strongly emphasize the 
place of the individual school in cur- 
riculum improvement.’ It is my own 
opinion that theory is considerably in 
advance of practice in regard to the 
central role of the individual school 
in curriculum improvement. The pur- 
pose of this article, therefore, is to re- 
view some problems and proposals re- 
lating to the organization of individual 
schools to achieve a larger role in prac- 
tice. 


DETERMINING GOALS OF 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
Effective activity to improve the 

curriculum is directed toward specific 
improvement goals. An improvement 
goal must establish or assume a need 
for improvement, and a need can be 
established or assumed only with re- 
spect to a curriculum in operation, that 
is, to a particular school’s program. 
Granted that schools may have some 
common improvement needs, the or- 
ganization of a system-wide program 
which assumes and starts with a uni- 


1See Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Public School Systems, 
p- 77- Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 


form need is inconsistent with a sound 
conception of curriculum improve- 
ment. The problem becomes one of 
defining procedures whereby the in- 
dividual school may determine its own 
goals of curriculum improvement. 

In a school system the individual 
unit may move all too quickly to ac- 
cept some improvement goal of an- 
other unit or of the system as a whole. 
As a result, there is no genuine motive 
for action on the part of the staff and 
no real change results. An alternative 
procedure of more merit is the slower 
exploration of a goal proposed by some 
system-wide group and an eventual 
definition of this goal in accordance 
with the school’s own problems so that 
in effect a new goal is determined. But 
the procedure that seems soundest is 
that of original proposal and definition 
of improvement goals by the individual 
school as a unit. 

This latter concept is more signifi- 
cant than that of teachers working on 
“their own problems.” The problems 
of individual teachers do not neces- 
sarily add up to a total school need. 
For the school unit to determine an 
improvement goal, problems of the en- 
tire school must be identified with par- 
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ticipation by a maximum number of 
the persons affected by and able to 
evaluate the school’s program. Goal- 
defining activities need to be pursued 
through an organized process that will 
insure the selection of goals which rep- 
resent the best thinking of all con- 
cerned about the program of the school 
as a whole. To carry on such an or- 
ganized process, the following groups 
are proposed: 

1. A parent council designed to pro- 
vide maximum representation of each 
neighborhood served by the school, 
and organized to secure maximum com- 
munication with parents about school 
needs. 

2, A student council organized 
around the instructional units within 
the school, to give all learners oppor- 
tunity to propose and react. 

3. A staff council organized on a 
representative basis if the staff is large 
or including the entire staff if small. 

4. A representative council to in- 
clude representatives of the foregoing 
groups (with a parent or a teacher 
representing student councils in ele- 
mentary schools, if this seems more 
feasible) and also a representative from 
any system-wide planning group and 
any community group strongly in- 
terested in the school and not ade- 
quately represented through the par- 
ent council. 

The proposed councils, which are 
described in more detail later in this 
article, would have as a continuing 
function that of making suggestions 
and criticisms regarding any and all 
phases of the school’s program. These 
criticisms and suggestions might be 


based in part on prepared questions, 
inventories, and evaluation instruments 
proposed by the faculty planning 
group. However secured, all evalua- 
tive statements and improvement pro- 
posals would be reviewed by the rep- 
resentative council. From time to time 
proposals might be referred to all 
groups for consideration. The final 
definition of a particular goal of cur- 
riculum improvement would be made 
by the representative council on the 
basis of careful study of the compre- 
hensiveness, appropriateness, and prac- 
ticability of the goal, as well as of the 
interests of the groups concerned. 


PLANNING FOR THE 
SCHOOL-WIDE PROGRAM 


An important phase of planning 
takes place in the determination of 
goals. Full consideration of improve- 
ment goals involves the proposal of 
hypotheses as to plans of action, and 
in actual practice these plans may be 
initiated before the goal is formally 
defined and accepted. For convenience, 
however, we may note organizational 
problems related to planning as a dis- 
crete process. For this purpose it is 
further convenient to note four over- 
lapping categories of usual goals of cur- 
riculum improvement. Even these goals 
differ only as starting points, since 
comprehensive efforts to achieve any 
one of the four will eventually involve 
the others. 

First, there are the goals concerned 
with making more adequate provisions 
for each learner to achieve his maxi- 
mum potentialities for meeting present 
and future needs. The key words— 
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provisions, potentialities, and needs— 
suggest the kinds of planning neces- 
sary to achieve this improvement goal. 
What plans can be made to estimate 
learners’ potentialities and needs, and 
to evaluate and modify school provi- 
sions in the light of these estimates? 
Schools seriously concerned with this 
goal inevitably provide: first, for ar- 
rangements whereby each learner is 
sufficiently well acquainted with some 
teacher to assure that the former’s 
learning will be guided in relation to 
his unique characteristics; second, for 
an organization whereby this teacher 
and the learner’s parents can have sys- 
tematic, planned exchanges of infor- 
mation and advice about the individual 
in whom both are interested; and third, 
for an organization of such records 
and services as are available to help the 
teacher. A catalogue of provisions for 
the more effective learning of each in- 
dividual in accordance with the infor- 
mation about him would approximate 
a summary of modern teaching proce- 
dures. Included are procedures for 
exploring various types of instructional 
organization to find ways of grouping 
learners according to specific individual 
purposes; for helping individual learn- 
ers through organization of special cen- 
ters, varied materials, and guidance of 
out-of-school activities; and for pro- 
viding a maximum participation of 
learners in accordance with their in- 
dividual abilities in the total school 
program. Although the councils may 
take leadership in proposing plans for 
goals of this first type, the entire fac- 
ulty group must assume major respon- 
sibility. Parents are helpers and at 


points partners in the process, but 
school personnel are the technicians 
responsible for planning and executi 
An essential phase of the entire pro- 
gram is periodic faculty review of the 
total school organization to determine 
the relevancy of each phase of the pro- 
gram to the known needs of learners, 
A second group of goals includes 
that of relating the curriculum more 
directly to problems of living. All of 
the many curriculum improvement 
plans concerned with this goal have 
frequently been promoted at the system 
level, but this very fact may explain 
their lack of success in many schools. 
The individual school faculty may al- 
ways reason that the prevalent criticism 
of the unrelatedness of school and life 
is not applicable to the school involved. 
The process of goal definition within 
the school will likely establish real 
points of unrelatedness that can be at- 
tacked a step at a time. Such steps 
typically include those of introducing 
units of work dealing with current 
problems, adding new subjects, select- 
ing current materials of instruction, 
planning community studies, replacing 
logically organized courses with prob- 
lem-centered ones, and eliminating sub- 
ject-matter compartmentalization by 
some kind of core or other reorganiza- 
tion program. Although any or all of 
these steps may have a place, the school 
seeking effective curriculum reorgan- 
ization + leo finds some way of compre- 
hensive planning to make each step fit 
into a long-range plan for relating the 
curriculum to problems of living. Such 
planning inevitably involves a delimita- 
tion of the scope of the curriculum in 
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terms of problems of living. It is at 
this point that the councils as well as 
data from central curriculum planners 
may be particularly helpful. Once 
some agreement as to scope is reached 
within the school planning group, each 
proposal for curriculum change is ac- 
cepted and implemented or rejected in 
terms of its relationship to the pattern 
agreed upon. The pattern, too, is sus- 
ceptible to change as need is established. 

In two Miami junior high schools 
a reorganization of the curriculum is 
being sought to serve both curriculum 
improvement goals dealt with so far 
in this discussion. In each of these 
schools there had been dissatisfaction 
both with the departmentalized sys- 
tem and its effects on children coming 
from the self-contained classrooms of 
the elementary school and with the 
academic nature of instruction in basic 
subjects. In each school a “basic educa- 
tion” block is being substituted for 
some of the formerly departmentalized 
subjects, and in each school the block 
teachers, along with the principal and 
other personnel, hold extended ses- 
sions to plan the block program. Al- 
though similar plans of scope have 
been determined, the general organ- 
ization of the block, the units of work 
included, the kinds of experiences had 
by pupils, and the plans for further 
development of the program are quite 
different within the two schools. 

A third category of goals pertains 
to the development of better human re- 
lations. Studies of children and of 
teaching and learning have emphasized 
the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tions in learning, and increased social 


concern for human welfare has brought 
about various curriculum efforts to- 
ward improving intercultural and in- 
tergroup relations. At the school level, 
several approaches are available for 
work on the human relations goal. One 
is for the faculty planning group to 
move toward elimination of sore points 
and problems in human relations by 
plans for recognition of minority 
groups, for more direct attention to 
violations of ethical practice through- 
out the school, for guidance to parents 
in dealing with problems of children’s 
friendships, prejudices, and behavior. 
Another approach is for the planning 
group to study and modify with the 
help of all school personnel, the entire 
organization of the school with regard 
to such factors as the distribution of 
leadership, the procedures of elections, 
the functioning and personnel of com- 
mittees, the relation of majority and 
minority groups, the procedures for 
determining, executing, and modifying 
policies. Another approach is for the 
faculty group to study and modify in- 
structional organization in the light of 
research and experimentation with so- 
ciometric devices, with different types 
of instructional groupings, and with 
various kinds of group planning and 
action. A common approach is for 
teachers concerned to analyze the sub- 
ject areas, especially social studies and 
literature, in terms of their treatment 
of human relations, especially inter- 
group relations. Reorganization of in- 
structional materials, of units of work, 
and of curriculum emphases in gen- 
eral may follow. 


The fourth group of goals includes 
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all those not previously defined which 
are concerned in general with provid- 
ing a greater variety of learning ex- 
periences more skillfully selected, 
planned, and developed by teachers and 
others concerned. Although any goal 
of curriculum improvement ultimately 
is concerned with improving learning 
experiences, many procedures of im- 
provement aim directly at learning ex- 
periences without prior determination 
of emphases. Planning for these goals 
involves total faculty consideration and 
also the delegation of work to indi- 
viduals and groups. Aids for teachers 
need to be prepared. Services of vari- 
ous individuals are needed to provide 
for school trips, for arrangement of 
programs and projects, for improve- 
ment of physical facilities. The plan- 
ning group needs to provide for maxi- 
mum exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation about learning experiences 
throughout the school. Arrangements 
are made for demonstrations, intervisi- 
tation of teachers and pupils, and shar- 
ing of materials produced by teachers 
and pupils. 


SCHOOL COUNCILS 


No phase of the organization seems 
more essential than that of the various 
councils. These groups provide for the 
expression of opinion by all persons 
directly concerned with the school, 
for proposals, evaluation, and agree- 
ment as to improvement goals, and for 
communication as to practices within 
the school. 

Among various plans for organizing 
parent councils, that of neighborhood 
representation seems to have widest 


applicability. For the small elementary 
school this may become a matter of 
selection of a representative from each 
block. For the large high school rep- 
resentation may be secured through the 
feeder school groups. For the consolj- 
dated school representatives may be 
chosen from each district within the 
area. Such plans should reduce the or- 
ganization of councils which represent 
only one economic and social group 
within the community. 

Practice seems agreed that student 
councils should be representative of 
such units within the school as will 
provide representation for all students 
and an opportunity for discussion 
within these units of proposals to and 
from the council. In the elementary 
school these units are the general class- 
rooms, and in the secondary school the 
core rooms or homerooms. 

As stated earlier, the staff council 
may include all school personnel in the 
smaller school. If the group is too large 
for effective work together, some or- 
ganization may be devised to provide 
representation of such staff units as 
exist: grades or departments, office 
personnel, special service personnel, 
and custodial personnel. The functions 
of the council should be clearly de- 
fined as proposing, evaluating, and the 
like, and not as policy making. In those 
schools in which the faculty serves as 
both the staff council and the faculty 
planning group, as defined in this ar- 
ticle, discussions should be labeled as 
one or the other. However, the groups 
will not be identical if the council 
does include all school personnel. 

Additional councils may be organ- 
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ized as there is need. For example, a 
special council on human relations 
might be used in connection with the 
human relations goal to include ob- 
servers of human relations in classes, 
assemblies, pupil organizations, school- 
community activities and other proj- 
ects. Other particular goals or the pres- 
ence of one or more strong interest 
groups in the community may create 
the need for other councils. Thus, 
councils from business or industry or 
welfare interests or made up of school 
graduates might be helpful as advisory 
groups. 

Coordination of the activities of 
these councils could be effected by a 
representative council as already de- 
scribed. The functions of this repre- 
sentative council are to expedite com- 
munication among the three councils 
and between the councils and faculty 
planning groups, to secure consensus 
on improvement goals, and to serve 
as a liaison between the councils and 
the faculty planning group. In general, 
it would seem fitting for the curricu- 
lum leader of the school to serve as an 
advisor to this representative council. 


FACULTY PLANNING GROUP 


In relation to each of the curriculum 
improvement goals identified, the role 
of the faculty planning group was 
stressed. It seems neither possible nor 
desirable for parents, pupils, laymen in 
general, and teachers to participate 
identically in every step of curriculum 
improvement. Nor is it believed that 
advisory and decision-making groups 
or goal-determining and _ planning 
groups can be sharply distinguished. 


Parents and pupils participate in mak- 
ing plans when they propose needs, 
criticisms, and goals, and they partici- 
pate in making plans work when they 
provide their services and enthusiasm. 
At the same time, a major share of 
planning and executing devolves on the 
technician, the teacher. There must be 
times when proposals are sifted down 
to specific plans for organizing the all- 
school program and the instruction in 
every classroom. It is at this point that 
the personnel of the school who direct 
this program and instruction in these 
classrooms must make specific deci- 
sions and take specific action, even 
though these may later be modified by 
further planning on the part of all con- 
cerned, including parents and pupils. 

The organization of the faculty plan- 
ning group again depends on the size 
of the school and its faculty. In the 
small school the entire faculty consti- 
tutes the natural planning group. In 
the larger school some organization 
may be needed to provide a represen- 
tative planning group. In the latter case 
the nature of representation depends 
on the organization of the faculty. 
Grade or departmental chairmen pro- 
vide for a type of status representation. 
If the former are not elected by their 
groups, elected representatives to the 
planning group may be chosen. In such 
a situation, conflicts may arise regard- 
ing the function of elected represen- 
tatives and appointed chairmen—con- 
flicts which may lead to desirable re- 
organization of the grade or depart- 
mental system. Another type of or- 
ganization for planning in the large 
school cuts across departmental and 
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grade lines by setting up some arbitrary 
division of the total group into groups 
of the same size whose members are 
chosen at random. Each small group 
designates its own representative to 
the representative faculty planning 
group, and this representative serves 
primarily as a liaison person. Whatever 
the organization for planning, it may 
be desirable for the curriculum leader 
of the school to serve as chairman or 
factotum and for the representative 
group to have full authority to estab- 
lish such working committees and serv- 
ice corps as are required by plans 
which have been agreed upon. 


WORKING COMMITTEES 


Several needs for working assign- 
ments and committees were mentioned 
in relation to the various goals. In gen- 
eral, these needs are for preparing ma- 
terials, gathering data, making arrange- 
ments, and proposing detailed plans. 
Some assignments may be made to in- 
dividuals, others to committees. A par- 
ticular job may be done best by the li- 
brarian, or the counselor, or a group 
of parents, or a committee including 
persons of varied competencies. Ideally, 
the central planning group should be 
able to call on any person within the 
individual school, the community, or 
the system-wide organization to do a 
job for which that person is best quali- 
fied. In practice, the assignments have 
to be made to those who are qualified, 
available, and willing, and sometimes 
such persons are not at hand. A major 
function of the curriculum leader is 
to know the qualifications, availability, 


and willingness of persons who may be 
called upon. 


SERVICE CORPS 


Every school concerned with cur- 
riculum improvement needs to organ- 
ize service corps of pupils, parents, and 
laymen in general for various services, 
A service corps of parents may be 
helpful for such differing purposes as 
informing other parents, arranging par- 
ent-teacher conferences, directing pu- 
pil activities while teachers confer, 
guiding special pupil activities in which 
a parent’s competencies are better than 
the teacher’s, conducting out-of-school 
experiences of learners, preparing pub- 
licity materials. Service corps of pv- 
pils are widely used for supervising 
younger children, improving school 
facilities, making and manipulating 
learning aids, conducting community 
surveys, and carrying on various com- 
munication services. Citizens of the 
community in general help in connec- 
tion with improving school facilities, 
arrangements for out-of-school learn- 
ing experiences, and services as speak- 
ers and consultants. 

A well-maintained register of avail- 
able persons and services seems desira- 
ble in any improvement program. In 
the larger school, a formal organiza- 
tion of service corps may be needed. 
In general, however, these services re- 
quire flexibility and frequent procure- 
ment for a particular, non-recurring 
function. In any school the curriculum 
leader would seem the logical organizer 
and procurer of these services. 
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THE CURRICULUM LEADER 


Organized efforts to improve the 
curriculum of a particular school re- 
quire the stimulation, coordination, 
and direction of an individual leader. 
Usual devices for providing this leader- 
ship may prove inadequate. 

For the school that can afford an ad- 
ditional person, either of two proce- 
dures solves the problem: (1) designa- 
tion of an administrative assistant to 
the principal to give the latter adequate 
time for curriculum leadership; or (2) 
designation of a qualified person as 
curriculum coordinator. For schools 
that cannot afford additional person- 
nel, there are various less satisfactory 
solutions. A competent teacher or other 
person might be released part-time 
from other duties. The principal’s 
function might be reorganized so that 
he could give maximum time to cur- 
riculum leadership. A librarian or 
counselor competent in the curriculum 
field might be partially converted into 
a curriculum leader. A curriculum co- 
ordinator might be shared by several 
schools. In the large system, one cur- 
riculum coordinator might be assigned 
to each district to work with a senior 
high school and its feeder schools. If 
none of these possibilities is feasible 
a relationship with the central curric- 
ulum staff that will provide guidance 
and leadership to the individual school 
in terms of goals may be hoped for. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
SYSTEM ORGANIZATION 


At least three major types of rela- 
tionships with the system as a whole 


are necessary in curriculum improve- 
ment. In the first place, school sys- 
tems are increasingly maintaining cen- 
tral councils on instruction which are 
primarily representative of the individ- 
ual units. The representative has an 
exceedingly important function in 
serving as a liaison between building 
planning and central planning. He 
must report faithfully the thinking of 
each group to the other and represent 
his building faculty fairly in the estab- 
lishment of system-wide policies. In 
the second place, the individual school 
needs full access to all services and fa- 
cilities of the central staff. The curricu- 
lum leader needs to bring to bear on 
local improvement goals the best fa- 
cilities available through the consulta- 
tive services, the materials collections, 
and the in-service education programs 
provided by the central staff. In the 
third place, individual units may profit 
greatly from exchange of experience 
and joint planning for identical goals. 
Particularly desirable is an arrangement 
whereby faculties and perhaps parent 
councils of elementary and secondary 
schools in the same district may come 
together from time to time for joint 
planning. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD ORGANIZATION 


Underlying the various procedures 
and processes presented in this article 
are certain convictions regarding the 
essential characteristics of a good or- 
ganization. These characteristics are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Curriculum improvement efforts 
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are organized in terms of goals which 
result from the considered thinking of 
all persons directly affected and which 
represent general agreement concern- 
ing jobs to be better accomplished by 
the school. 

2. No sharp lines are drawn between 
pupil, parent, lay, and teacher partici- 
pation in curriculum improvement, but 
each person and each group are utilized 
in terms of the potential contributions 
bearing on the goals sought. 

3. Although many jobs may be very 
narrow in scope, each job assigned a 


committee or an individual is in terms 
of the needs of the total program. Final 
decisions regarding policies, jobs, and 
specific changes are made with refer- 
ence to the program of the school as a 
whole rather than by departmental or 
special interest groups. 

4. An atmosphere of cooperative 
planning and evaluation pervades all 
groups and the school as a whole. 

5. A continuing search is made by 
all concerned to identify services, ma- 
terials, facilities, and persons to con- 
tribute to curriculum improvement. 
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The Teacher and Children’s Social 
Attitudes 


A. WELLESLEY FOSHAY 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN-—LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 


EXPERIMENTATION AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


5 ip basic purpose of the American 
common school has always been 
to develop good citizens. In order to 
defend any particular curriculum offer- 
ing, it has ‘been necessary to claim for it 
a ‘relationship to the deepest human 
values and aspirations. Since the school 
is a social institution, those attitudes 
which have to do with social inter- 
course receive the most widespread at- 
tention. Accordingly, we are con- 
cerned here with the teacher and chil- 
dren’s social attitudes. 

School children are learning their 
social attitudes all the time, whether or 
not the teacher means to teach them. 
Children learn something about work- 
ing together in general w hile they work 
together on arithmetic. Because of the 

marking system, they develop attitudes 
toward others whose academic ability 
differs from their own. They form at- 
titudes toward large groups of people 
by the very fact that they go to one 
school rather than another. Attitudes 
toward authority are developed as a 
constant part of the social atmosphere 
of schools. The dev elopment of atti- 
tudes is implicit in everything we do; in 
every experience we undergo. 

The fact that attitudes are learned as 


an inherent part of children’s school ex- 
perience, while generally understood, 
leaves conscientious teachers puzzled. 
If, in order to develop social attitudes, 
it is necessary to offer experiences in 
which the attitudes are in a sense 
buried, how is one to give explicit at- 
tention to the attitudes? How is one 
to go about having a direct and de- 
sirable effect on the social attitudes 
that children actually form? 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss the action research of some teach- 
ers in Springfield, Missouri, in coopera- 
tion with the staff of Horace Mann—- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation, in which attempts were made to 
devise ways of studying children’s so- 
cial attitudes and the w ay they are 
learned in ordinary classroom situa- 
tions. We shall consider some of the 
ways that we developed for studying 
them, and report some generalizations 
that resulted from the study. Further- 
more, we shall take a brief look at 
the apparent consequences among the 
teachers of carrying on such activities 
as a part of their regular school work. 

We have tried for a very long time 
to teach attitudes directly, the w ay we 
teach spelling or history. “If the chil- 
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dren only know enough,” we seem to 
say, “they will behave properly, and 
their attitudes will become desirable.” 
So we try to engender patriotism by 
teaching the biographies of great 
Americans. Or again: “If we can cause 
the children to say the right things, 
they will ultimately understand the 
ideal we hold out for them.” So thou- 
sands of children memorize Kipling’s 
“If” or parts of “The Chambered 
Nautilus.” “Attitudes are built on good 
habits,” some of us seem to say. So 
millions of children begin each school 
day with a ritual containing patriotic 
and religious allusions, perhaps coupled 
with the recitation of some moral code. 

Very reluctantly indeed do we give 
up our attempts to meet the problem 
headlong, for the alternative appears 
to be to leave the whole matter to 
chance. Yet we know quite well that 
rituals, codes, and the like in no sense 
provide a sufficient core of experience 
for the development of sound social 
attitudes. Nevertheless, lacking a defi- 
nite alternative, many teachers con- 
tinue using them for whatever value 
they may have (running the risk of 
turning the children into pious frauds, 
to use Mark May’s phrase), and some 
teachers risk incurring public disap- 
proval by abandoning the whole in- 
efficient process. 

Many major efforts are being made 
to discover better ways of improving 
social attitudes. The Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Teachers College is 
one, and others, notably those in De- 
troit, Kansas City, Philadelphia, and 
Delaware, have the same purpose. 
Large grants of foundation money have 


been made in support of efforts to re- 
duce intercultural tensions and to pro- 
mote better intergroup relations. It is 
widely recognized that the proponents 
of democracy must compete with 
others for the allegiance of large sec- 
tions of our own population. The 
whole matter has thus become part of 
the modern crisis. 

For fifty years educators have in- 
sisted that more than the three R’s be 
taught. For example, we want the chil- 
dren to learn the skills and attitudes as- 
sociated with critical thinking and in- 
quiry. A current Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute research project is con- 
cerned with self-understanding. And, 
of course, we want children to de- 
velop sound social attitudes. Excellent 
studies are available in some of these 
areas, but research devoted to finding 
ways that social values and attitudes 
may be deliberately sought in ordinary 
classroom situations is still in its in- 
fancy. The methods of action research, 
which is directed at the improvement 
of real situations, seem appropriate to 
this area. 


II 


Springfield, Missouri, in the Ozarks, 
is a town of about 60,000 people. Its 
major industries are dairying, a large 
railroad shop, and an impressive truck- 
ing business. One of the Protestant 
Evangelistic sects maintains a very large 
publishing house in Springfield; one 
third of all the mail handled by the 
Springfield post office is from this 
source. The town is notable for its large 
number of thriving, active churches. 
Most of the teachers who took part in 
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the present study carry a heavy load 
of church responsibilities in addition 
to their teaching work. 

Springfield is not a wealthy com- 
munity. The level of financial sup- 
port of the schools is below the aver- 
age for cities of similar size in the Mid- 
west. Most of the teachers in the local 
schools were born in Springfield or 
nearby. They believe in one another 
and in the town and have developed a 
great loyalty to the schools, to the peo- 
ple, and to the way of life of the city. 
They are very proud of the fact that 
many soldiers treated during the war in 
the large army hospital located at 
Springfield have chosen to return to 
live there. Springfield, Missouri, is the 
nearest thing to “Hometown, U.S. A.,” 
that one is likely to find. 


The Schools 


For a generation, the Springfield 
schools have been among those actively 
experimenting with the newer edu- 
cational ideas. They are not “progres- 
sive” schools in the sense of the word 
as used by the opponents of modern 
education. A recent survey’ indicates 
that much of what goes on in the class- 
room is quite conventional. However, 
the range of classroom teaching, from 
narrowly conventional to sensitive and 
imaginative, is greater than is usually 
found. There are whole schools 
which experimentation with modern 
programs is going on. 

In the course of such experimenta- 
tion, certain problems have appeared. 


14 Look at the Springfield Schools, Mllini Sur- 
vey Associates, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il., 1948. 


These problems are on the operational 
rather than the purely theoretical level; 
the terms used in describing and analyz- 
ing them are commonplace. Thus, 
while they lack neat theoretical defi- 
nition, they are nevertheless imbued 
with the meaning they have as applied 
to classroom work. 

One series of these questions led to 
the present study: 

We say we teach the 3 R’s, plus. 
Plus what exactly? 

We know that the “intangibles” are 
important. How can we deal with 
them? 

How can we discuss these “ 
bles” with parents and others? 

These problems, or “areas of discon- 
tent,” lead to other problems directly 
related to classroom work: 

1. We try to plan cooperatively in 
our class, but in spite of our best efforts 
some children do not follow through 
on classroom cooperative planning. Is 
this entirely a matter demanding indi- 
vidual case study, or are there some 
group environmental factors which 
might be altered to improve the plan- 
ning and follow-through? 

2. We try to make our primary 
grade children independent and self- 
reliant in as many ways as possible, but 
they often seem overdependent on the 
teacher. What is wrong? Are we ex- 
pecting too much? Are we uncon- 
sciously making them overdependent? 

3. Some of our children are gener- 
ous only when no apparent sacrifice is 
involved. Can we as teachers have a 
beneficial effect on such a quality as 
sharing? 

4. We have lots of 


intangi- 


“talk democ- 
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” 


racy.” What does “do-democracy 
consist of for elementary children? 
How can we increase it? 

5. We have to rate our high school 
students for such traits as considerate- 
ness. Later, employers seem more inter- 
ested in such character traits than in 
academic standing. How can we im- 
prove our way of making such judg- 
ments? 

6. Shouldn’t the elementary children 
show more initiative? 

Notice the terms used. The “intangi- 
bles,’* for purposes of study within 
these school situations, are: follow- 
through, overdependence, sharing, de- 
mocracy, considerateness, and _initia- 
tive. 

One thing was common to these 
terms: they all referred to social inter- 
action, and they all were related to 
social attitudes—that is, attitudes to- 
ward other people. 

Having identified the terms, it was 
necessary to look into their “intangi- 
ble” nature. Studies have shown that 
while teachers often disagree about the 
exact meaning of such terms, and also 
concerning the significance of particu- 
lar behavior on the part of children, 
these same teachers tend to agree con- 
cerning differences among children 
with respect to such traits. While they 
might disagree concerning the consid- 
erateness shown by a child who holds 
the door open for a teacher, their judg- 
ments would tend to agree if they were 


* These were not all of the “intangibles” men- 
tioned by the teachers. Others included “co- 
operation” and “responsibility.” It was hoped, 


however, that if the group could make a start 
on these, others might be attacked, or a better 
basis might be found for reaching whatever 
more fundamental problems were involved. 


asked to rank the same child and his 
classmates on a “considerateness scale.” 
Apparently, agreement in judgment is 
based on something other than analysis 
of a particular observed behavior. De- 
spite such agreement, however, teach- 
ers do not trust their judgments con- 
cerning individual children. Especially 
when unfavorable judgments are made, 
the conscientious teacher is haunted by 
the possibility that the judgment is 
somehow unfair. 

Let us examine this situation a little 
further. Obviously such judgments 
are reached through observation. The 
teacher working with the children 
makes casual observations all the time. 
On the basis of such casual observa- 
tions, judgments concerning initiative, 
sharing, and other traits are gradually 
made. Experienced teachers learn to 
predict children’s behavior with fair 
accuracy, on the basis of such judg- 
ments. [he catch is this: since the ob- 
servations were casual in the first place, 
all but the most striking of them tend 
to be forgotten. Only the judgment is 
remembered: the evidence on which it 
is based is forgotten. Asked to give the 
basis for his judgment, the teacher must 
rely on his memory of the observations, 
but he can remember only the one or 
two most dramatic of them, plus his 
impression that the child “always be- 
haves that way.” Of course this won't 
do, and the teacher is left feeling that 
the whole business is somehow in- 
tangible. 

Actually it is not intangible at all. It 
is as tangible as any observable human 
behavior. The difficulty i is simply that 
the teacher’s judgment is a sort of com- 
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pound of forgotten events. The spe- 
cific events were tangible (often only 
too much so!). But since the elements 
of the compound have been forgotten, 
the whole business seems mysterious, 
unknown, intangible. 


Il 


Our problem was first to restore the 
tangibility of these traits, then to de- 
velop ways of studying them. Briefly, 
the steps developed were as follows: 

1. Observation: look for many ex- 
amples of the behavior on which judg- 
ments of follow-through, initiative, 
sharing, etc., are formed. The behavior 
is the tangible element. 

2. Contrast children with respect to 
these traits. (We could rely on higher 
agreement here; children ranked by 
one teacher as high or low in sharing, 
for example, would in all probability 
be similarly rated by other teachers.) 

3. Try to explain the observed be- 
havior through various hypotheses, or 
(as we called them) hunches. For ex- 
ample: a child was observed helping 
another to straighten the classroom 
bookcase. Why? “To avoid going out 
to play with the others,” said one 
teacher. “To gain the favor of the 
other child,” said another. These tenta- 
tive explanations can be formulated 
into hypotheses: (a) Children who help 
straighten bookcases during recess do 
not want to play with the other chil- 
dren; (b) the child who is helpful or 
considerate to another child seeks that 
child’s friendship. Some thought about 
these two might lead to a still broader 
hypothesis: considerate behavior is 
positively related to group acceptance. 


4. Gather evidence required to test 
the hypotheses growing out of step 3. 
This involved the use of certain devices 
and techniques, to be discussed later. 

5. Draw whatever conclusions 
seemed evident. 

6. Study the conclusions, and repeat 
the pattern to gather evidence concern- 
ing the implications. For example, if 
many children seemed to be consider- 
ate in order to curry favor, but were 
more considerate to some children than 
to others, to whom were they consid- 
erate, and under what circumstances? 


The progression through the cycle, 
from step 1 through step 6, was rather 
consistently followed in this study. 
The school staffs involved in the proj- 
ect usually worked according to a se- 
ries of deadlines corresponding roughly 
to the steps as given here: time for ob- 
servation leading to discrimination 
among the children; time for gathering 
relevant evidence to be related to the 
observations; time for analysis; a plan 
for a meeting at which conclusions 
would be discussed. 

The techniques and devices used for 
gathering evidence in these classrooms 
were those not requiring extensive 
training. The teachers adapted and de- 
vised some of their own. 


Observation 


Observation of behavior was the 
most basic and widely used of the tech- 
niques. Interestingly, many teachers 
who knew a good deal about keeping 
anecdotal records or behavior journals 
for child study purposes required 
considerable practice in keeping track 
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of the type of behavior sought here. 
Typically, teachers were observing for 
evidences of initiative, or sharing, or 
independence. Their difficulty was not 
with the nebulous nature of these terms, 
as might be supposed; it was rather the 
problem all teachers (including the 
writer) share of withholding judg- 
ment about behavior of this type until 
the evidence is in. It derived in part 
from the very naming of the behavior 
in advance of observing. By setting out 
to observe initiative, for example, the 
teacher was tempted to make a value 
judgment while observing. The proc- 
ess was somewhat complicated by this 
situation, and also by the tendency of 
the experimenting groups to use such 
evaluative words as “happily” and “an- 
grily,” thus clouding the observation 
with premature interpretations. 

The alternative, however, was to 
keep the journal type of record—to at- 
tempt writing down everything that 
happened. Even if such an effort had 
been made for limited periods of time 
(on a sampling basis) it would have 
been impossible in the usual classroom, 
for the teacher cannot withdraw from 
her class as the keeper of a journal 
often must. 

The observational material had to be 
pre-selected, in a sense; what the 
teacher watched for and recorded was 
the behavior, within a single category, 
of a number of children, rather than all 
the behavior of a single child. The 
teacher attempted this “categorized ob- 
servation” of only two or three chil- 
dren within a given experimental pe- 
riod—a week or two was typical. 
What was sought was information 


about controllable environmental fac. 
tors that are associated with social be- 
havior. For this purpose a mass of ob- 
servations within a category was 
needed. The method used was practical 
in classrooms. 

For example, one school staff wanted 
evidence concerning considerateness, 
First, for a two-week period each 
teacher in the school recorded up to 
ten observations of behavior deemed 
considerate. The observations of the 
entire staff were compiled, and the staff 
agreed that some observations were 
more central to the meaning the word 
had for them than were others. Then, 
with these observations in mind, the 
staff observed for another two weeks, 
to locate the two most considerate 
children, and the two least considerate, 
in each classroom. Considerateness 
was observed in this school a total of 
eight times during a_ three-semester 
period. 

Another staff, studying sharing, set 
up a sort of situation-test. Children 
under observation were asked to dis- 
tribute scarce school supplies—such 
things as books, paper, or scissors, of 
which there weren’t quite enough for 
everyone. How did they divide them? 
Did they give themselves one first, or 
one of the best (in the case of the 
books) ? 

One aspect of the study of overde- 
pendence carried on by another staff 
took the form of an analysis of chil- 
dren’s questions. The teachers thought 
that they were too often asked by the 
children to make decisions. The ques- 
tions were thought to be an evidence of 
overdependence. To get the facts on 
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this, teachers paired off (substitutes re- 
lieved them). Each observed for an 
hour in the other’s class, writing down 
every question an individual child 
asked. This was repeated until each 
class had been observed three times. 
The children’s questions were an- 
alyzed. The diffidence many teachers 
feel about being visited was overcome 
in this case by making it clear that it 
wasn’t the teacher who was being ob- 
served; it was the children’s questions 
that were of interest. The observer was 
a fellow teacher, who was to be ob- 
served by the “observee.” This combi- 
nation removed threat. 


Sociometrics 


Another important body of evidence 
was obtained through the use of socio- 
metric devices. Most widely used was 
the Classroom Social Distance Scale, 
a device which indicates the degree of 
acceptance of an individual by his 
group, as well as the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the group by the indivi- 
dual. This Scale has been described 
more thoroughly elsewhere?. The so- 
ciometric devices were used at those 
points where teachers wished to test 
the hypothesis that a given type of be- 
havior was associated with group ac- 
ceptance. Thus, when a teacher said, 
“Ellen wasn’t really considerate; she 
just did that for approval,” one way of 
seeing whether the teacher’s hunch was 
correct was to compare Ellen’s be- 
havior with Fllen’s social distance, or 
group acceptance. Similarly, when it 


?Ruth Cunningham and Associates, Under- 
standing the Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1951. 


was thought that perhaps the following 
through on plans of individual children 
was related to their group acceptance, 
the group acceptance was obtained 
through the use of sociometric devices. 


Interpretation of stories 


Another device used for gathering 
evidence was a series of short stories 
which the children were asked to ex- 
plain. The children’s responses to these 
stories were then analyzed. For ex- 
ample, the group studying considerate- 
ness asked a large number of children 
to explain the following: 


The class was doing arithmetic. Arnold 
left his desk to sharpen his pencil. 
Johnny, who sat behind him, reached 
over and scribbled on his paper. Why 
did Johnny scribble on Arnold’s paper? 


The staff studying follow-through 


devised this situation: 


The class was going on a trip. Ellen had 
agreed to go in Boyd’s car. When the 
time came she went in Jerry’s car in- 
stead. Why did Ellen go in Jerry’s car 
instead of Boyd’s car? 


The staff studying sharing used 
this type of unfinished sentence, or 
sentence completion device: 


Allen was playing with his brand new 
bicycle when Paul came walking over 
to his house, so Allen . . . (child fin- 
ishes the sentence). Why did Allen do 
this? 


Of all the sources of evidence, these 
stories, which called for a projection of 
the children’s beliefs, were the most 
illuminating and interesting to the 
teachers. The stories given here were 
those which “functioned” well. The 
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school staffs learned to make up such 
stories. Typically, every teacher wrote 
four or five of them, and a subcom- 
mittee tried them out on a few children 
and reported to the staff on the results. 
Those which seemed to call for the 
greatest variety of responses were con- 
sidered good. 

Published attitude inventories were 
also used. The California Test of Per- 
sonality, the Mooney Problems Check 
List, and the Check List of Opportuni- 
ties in Human Relations were the most 
frequently used. In the work of one 
school staff, the combined results of 
these inventories, plus observation, 
were taken as the criterion of secu- 
rity. Then this combined measure of 
security was compared with the stu- 
dents’ ranking in “do-democracy,” ob- 
tained through teacher observation and 
ranking. 

One of the most interesting results of 
this project has been the very impres- 
sive imaginativeness shown by the 
school staffs in adapting and using these 
evidence-gathering devices. There 
seemed literally no end to the inven- 
tiveness of the school staff, once the de- 
sign of the school experiments was 
clearly developed. 


IV 


Some things appear to be true about 
children’s social attitudes, as suggested 
by the data gathered. In reporting the 
findings of these studies, it is important 
that the generalizations suggested be 
related to the groups and to the data on 
which they are based. In most cases, the 
data are drawn from one school of two 
or three hundred children; in some 


cases they are drawn from only a small 
sample of children within the school, as 
few as twelve or fifteen. Our purpose 
at this point was exploratory; we have 
not yet, therefore, attempted wide. 
spread, careful sampling of children, 
Some of the findings are sufficiently 
interesting to justify verification, and 
it will be attempted. The purpose in of- 
fering these is that other teachers may 
verify them in their own classes. If 
one thinks of these as being the con- 
clusions of the present study, those in- 
volved in it would suggest that the con- 
clusions really lie in the hands of other 
teachers, who must see for themselves 
whether the Springfield findings are 
also characteristic of the children in 
their own classes. The process itself of 
seeking evidence with regard to these 
traits is exceedingly productive of 
good teaching and good human rela- 
tions in the classroom. 


Some findings 


“Do-democracy” is closely related 
to emotional security. The children 
who are measurably happy and outgo- 
ing and at ease with themselves and the 
world are those who practice “do- 
democracy.” They are the ones who 
act in terms of the group good. It 
would be interesting to see whether 
efforts made to help children become 
more secure have the result of pro- 
ducing more democratic behavior in 
school. Attempts in this direction have 
been made in the schools where this 
work was undertaken, but the results 
are (as would be expected) slow in 
coming. It seems likely, however, that 
such attempts would have this effect. 
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Sharing is not related to the eco- 
nomic status of the homes from which 
children come. Sharing in this case was 
studied through observation of the 
way particular children handled scarce 
school supplies. Children from homes 
of middle and of lower incomes were 
selected and observed as they distrib- 
uted these supplies. There was no con- 
sistent relationship between them. 
There were, however, substantial differ- 
ences among the children in their will- 
ingness to share scarce school supplies. 

Group acceptance is related to will- 
ingness to follow through on plans. 
The same youngsters consistently fol- 
low through, or fail to, on school plans, 
and those who follow through well 
generally have high group acceptance, 
as measured by the Classroom Social 
Distance Scale. In addition, the chil- 
dren interpret stories concerning fol- 
low-through in such a w ay as to indi- 
cate clearly the dominant nature in 
their own minds of peer relationships 
as affecting follow-through. 

Initiative is not related to age, at least 
not in the way that the staff inv estiga- 
ting this matter thought it was. They 
had assumed that the older the children 
were, the more initiative they might be 
expected to show. Observations of in- 
itiative per se do not show substantial 
differences among the children with 
respect to the number of people or the 
time involved in the initiatory be- 
havior, the relative concreteness of the 
material involved, or the directness or 
immediacy of the consequences of such 
behavior. 

Considerate behavior is related to 
group acceptance. The data presented 


here were gathered in a single school 
in which the results of the Classroom 
Social Distance Scale were compared 
with rather extensive observation of 
considerate behavior. Considerate be- 
havior involves two or more people, 
and in this case the teachers kept track 
of all of the children involved in con- 
siderate and inconsiderate behavior, 
and then studied their relative accept- 
ance by the group as obtained through 
sociometric materials. Their subsidiary 
findings are interesting: 


Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward those 
with high peer acceptance. 

Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward children 
new to the classroom. 

Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward other 
children with low peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward other 
children with high peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward chil- 
dren with low peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward chil- 
dren new to the classroom. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward those 
whose peer acceptance is slightly lower 
than their own. 


These findings were not completely 
consistent for individual children. 
Some children of high peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate much of the 
time, so far as the teachers can see. 
What was noticeable among these chil- 
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dren was that on those occasions when 
they were inconsiderate, the other per- 
son involved tended to be somewhat 
lower in peer acceptance than they 
were. This suggests that there is a kind 
of “peck order” in the classroom. The 
classroom social hierarchy is shown 
(among other ways) through what 
teachers call considerateness. It seems 
that some of the children, in being 
considerate, are fierce, short-sighted 


pragmatists. 
V 
Another type of finding is of even 


greater importance than those just 
given. The teachers involved in this 
work achieved insights which they 
could not have achieved in any other 
way. The teacher-researcher learns 
about children for himself. He becomes 
involved in establishing new knowl- 
edge, and at least in Springfield he finds 
the process very stimulating indeed.* 


The most important aspect of this 
work lies in the cooperative action re. 
search process itself carried on in class. 
rooms. Almost invariably, the teachers 
involved testified that, once started, this 
process does not stop. A teacher who 
develops the habit of doing research on 
social attitudes in the classroom carries 
it on constantly in an effort to extend 
his own knowledge, and also to be of 
greater help to the youngsters he faces, 

This project will have served its pur- 
pose if ways of reporting it are found 
which encourage other teachers to un- 
dertake the same research, or similar 
research, in their classrooms. The en- 
deavor is worth repeating; in any case, 
teachers, being practical folk, must 
find these things out for themselves. It 
is to be hoped that they will do so. 


3 See K. D. Wann, “Teachers as Researchers.” 
Unpublished Ed.D. project report on file in 
Teachers College Library. (This project will be 
published, probably in 1952.) 
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American Education ‘Through the 
Soviet Looking Glass’ 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N understanding of the true nature 
Act the Soviet Union and its tend- 
encies is the first duty of all who love 
freedom in the world today. Without 
such understanding free societies may 
perish everywhere, mowed down one 
by one by the ruthless sweep of Com- 
munist aggression. That the achieve- 
ment of understanding is difficult re- 
quires no documentation. Yet the So- 
viet Union is by no means a land 
of complete mystery. While many as- 
pects of life behind the “iron curtain” 
cannot be known, the main outlines 
of the Soviet system, of Soviet pur- 
poses, of Soviet methods, and of Soviet 
morals are easily discernible. 

The “iron curtain” is indeed a for- 
midable barrier. Of this there can be 
no doubt. Only the most desperate and 
courageous Soviet citizens dare even 
attempt to pass through it to the West. 
And few indeed are the citizens of the 
free world who are allowed to pene- 
trate it. Fewer still, if any, are those 


"It is of special interest to know what Soviet 
teachers are reading about American educa- 
tion. In this condensed statement Professor 
Counts analyzes a recent article by a Soviet 
educator. The complete article and interpre- 
tations appear in a pamphlet entitled American 
Education Through the Soviet Looking Glass, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1951. 
48 pp. 
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who surmount the regulations of the 
Soviet state, escape the surveillance of 
the political police, pass the bounds of 
Moscow and Leningrad, and move 
without restraint among the inhabitants 
of this vast and strange land. In fact, 
anyone known to be a foreigner will 
find it practically impossible, because 
of the harshness of the laws, to com- 
municate freely with the people. 

Yet as long as the Soviet voice passes 
uncensored over the air waves to the 
West or Soviet publications find their 
way into the free world, we need not 
be wholly ignorant of what is going 
on in the land of Lenin and Stalin. To 
the informed and perceptive mind a 
single copy of Pravda or Izvestia, of 
Literaturnaia Gazeta or Kultura i 
Zhizn, tells an authentic story, partial 
though it is. Peculiarly revealing is 
the literature of Soviet education and 
scholarship. In a totalitarian state, even 
more than in a free society, the pre- 
vailing modes of thought, political 
forms, and ethical ideas are clearly 
reflected in its educational practices 
and the writings of its scholars. 

In the November, 1949, issue of 
Sovietskaia Pedagogika, the authorita- 
tive theoretical organ of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, appears an ex- 
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traordinarily revealing article entitled 
“The School and Pedagogy in the 
USA in the Service of Reaction.” The 
writer is N. K. Goncharov, co-author 
of the state-approved textbook on the 
theory and practice of Soviet educa- 
tion— the one and only textbook used 
in the teaching of this subject in in- 
stitutions engaged in training teachers 
for the elementary school. He is one 
of Russia’s leading educators and pre- 
sumably a distinguished scholar. 

The language and style of this article 
should interest the American reader. 
They are characteristic not only of 
Soviet pedagogical writing but also of 
all contemporary Soviet writing about 
the United States. The reader will also 
note Goncharov’s impressive parade of 
scholarship—his numerous citations 
of and quotations from American edu- 
cational literature. The uninitiated and 
uninformed Russian teacher or citizen 
could only conclude that the picture 
presented is wholly accurate and trust- 
worthy. One is reminded of a similar 
parade of scholarship in the writings of 
Nazi “anthropologists” who assembled 
“evidence” in the best German profes- 
sorial tradition to prove the unqualified 
superiority of the Nordic race. 

The American reader should under- 
stand also that there will be and can be 
no refutation of Goncharov’s allega- 
tions and falsifications in educational 
journals or anywhere alse in the Soviet 
Union. Even though some Russian edu- 
cators do perhaps possess the necessary 
knowledge, we may be sure that they 
will remain silent. They know that 
Goncharov is merely obeying loyally 
the command of the Central Commit- 


tee of the All-Union Communist Party, 

In the following pages excerpts of 
the translated article appear. In these 
excerpts, nothing is omitted from the 
original text, and the translation was 
made with great care. Wherever the 
American source of Goncharov’s cita- 
tion or reference could be traced, his 
statement or quotation was checked 
for accuracy. Of course some of his 
pronouncements are so palpably false 
that they require no comment. Here 
is the article with explanatory and bib- 
liographical notes (in heavy type) by 
the author of the monograph. 


Il 
Goncharov writes: 


The school in the USA is experiencing 
a severe crisis. The American press is 
forced to admit that the schools in the 
USA are in a neglected state, that build- 
ings are unfit, and that teachers at the 
first opportunity leave for other and 
more lucrative work. 

American government officials also 
speak of the grievous state of public edu- 
cation. Thus, for example, in his message 
to Congress on January 7, 1948, Truman 
wrote: It is a deplorable fact that in such 
a rich country as ours millions of children 
are deprived of adequate school buildings 
or of the needed number of teachers for 
elementary and secondary education.” * 


* This is substantially correct. The statement 
is taken from Truman's appeal for federal aid to 
education. Yet the pay of teachers in dollars and 
the condition of the school buildings in the 
United States are well above the Soviet standard. 
In the Soviet Union, moreover, teachers are not 
permitted to move freely to other occupations. 


Truman made these declarations for 
purely demagogic purposes, because he 
wanted to receive greater support from 
the voters. But the elections were finished 
long ago, and no practical measures for 
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the improvement of the conditions of 
the school have been undertaken. The 
overnment of the USA fails to exhibit 
the same insistence it did, let us say, in 
extending “aid” to the reactionary forces 
of Greece. In his address before a group 
of students on May 21, 1948, Truman 
again was forced to admit the following: 
“The financial condition of our public 
school system is a disgrace for the richest 
country in the w orld.” * 

* This is substantially correct. Truman spoke 
at Girard College. 


Facts taken from American publica- 
tions reveal the material and legal posi- 
tion of teachers. In his book entitled 
Discipline, the American writer Gerrett 
writes that “. .. a person who becomes a 
teacher sinks to a lower social position, 
even if he is a member of a respectable 
family.” In an issue of Educational Maga- 
zine for 1939, one can read the follow- 
ing: “A doctor, a clerk, or a lawyer, 
even if his brains are devoid of a single 
convolution and are as smooth as glass, is 
considered a member of a better class. 
But a teacher always experiences a sense 
of insignificance and humiliation and it is 
customary to think that the common peo- 
ple are his appropriate sphere.” Robert 
Littell in his article, “Teachers’ Pay— 
A National Disgrace” presents the fol- 
lowing crying “facts: “Michigan is a 
wealthy state, but pays its teachers 400 
dollars a year—less than the w ages of 
a garbage collector... In 30 states ‘teach- 
ers’ salaries are considerably lower than 
the wages of charwomen in state insti- 
tutions.” * 


* The references to Gerrett and Educational 
Magazine could not be traced. 

Robert Littell’s article appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1945, issue of The Reader’s Digest. The 
first part of the “quotation” reads as follows in 
the article: “Flint, Michigan, is a prosperous, 
progressive American community. Yet it starts 
its school teachers at $400 a year less than it 
starts its garbage collectors.” By eliminating the 
word “starts” and by placing a dash between 
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the words “year” and “less” Goncharov pro- 
foundly changes the meaning of the sentence. 
By making it appear that the teacher in Flint 
receives only $400 a year, he conceals the actual 
rate of pay which at the time averaged $2020 
for elementary school teachers—a rate which 
would seem very high indeed to the Soviet 
teacher. The reader will note also he takes a 
statement meant for a locality and applies it to 
the entire state of Michigan. 

The second half of the “quotation” has the 
following basis in fact: “In some 30 states, 
average teachers’ pay for scrubbing the minds of 
our children is lower than that of the char- 
women who educate the floors of federal office 
buildings.” Here, Goncharov, besides overlook- 
ing an opportunity presented in a rather original 
form of literary expression, converts “federal 
office buildings,” where pay is relatively high, 
into “state institutions,” presumably throughout 
the country. 


The deplorable economic conditions 
of American teachers force them to seek 
additional work, by no means of a peda- 
gogical nature. This of course impairs 
the quality of their teaching. Here is a 
characteristic example. In the city of 
Kevil * (state of Mississippi), Rollins, a 
teacher, was obliged during the summer 
months to sell brushes in order to support 
himself and family. 


* Kevil is presumably the village of Kevil on 
the Mississippi River in western Kentucky. 


The position of women teachers is 
especially hard. And in the elementary 
schools in the USA 90 per cent of the 
teachers are women, and in the second- 
ary schools more than 60 per cent. The 
condition of American women teachers 
is characterized in the May, 1947, issue 
of the American School Board Journal 
as follows: “Teachers have no right either 
to pensions or to maternity leaves.” In 
many places, if marriage does not bar 
the teacher from school, motherhood un- 
conditionally does! * 


* This “quotation” and statement are derived 
from an article by James Marshall in the May, 
1947, issue of The School Board Journal which 
contains these sentences: “Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of teachers have been and are today em- 
ployed on contracts covering at most a school 
year, receiving wages on a monthly basis. They 
have no tenure, they have no retirement allow- 
ance, they have no leaves for long illness, no 
maternity leaves. In many places if marriage 
does not of itself exclude a woman from teach- 
ing motherhood definitely does.” Here, as else- 
where, Goncharov omits all qualifying expres- 
sions and makes universal a partial condition. 


May Arbuthnot, professor of educa- 
tion at Western Reserve University, in 
an article, “Teachers Are People,” writes 
that by such an attitude toward the 
teaching profession, society loses many 
valuable people. On the basis of factual 
material the professor asserts that there 
are a great many more nervous disorders 
among women teachers than amon 
women of other professions. “Naturally,” 
writes Arbuthnot, “if a healthy woman 
is deprived of the opportunity of havi ing 
a family and of rearing children, if she is 
deprived of personal life, she cannot have 
healthy nerves. There are many lonely 
women among teachers, and not from 
personal choice.” The concluding words 
of May Arbuthnot have a bitter ring: 
“Do not forget that teachers are people; 
that they too wish to have families and 
children; that they too want happiness.”’* 


. . . 


* This paragraph is based on an article appear- 
ing in the September, 1945, issue of Childhood 
Education, The title and author, as given by 
Goncharov, are correct, and his presentation of 
the evidence is somewhat above his average in 
accuracy. However, instead of asserting “that 
there are a great many more nervous disorders 
among women teachers than among women of 
other professions,” May Arbuthnot actually 
writes as follows: “Some recent studies have 
found teachers, as a group, more neurotic than 
other groups of women. Personally, I have not 
found too much evidence of this, but I do think 
we tend to be an emotionally immature group.” 
The “quotation” beginning with the word “nat- 
urally” does not appear anywhere in the article. 
On the other hand, the author does say: “Teach- 
ers are people—seeking security, a mate, chil- 
dren, a place in the sun and the general sense 
of well-being we call happiness.” 

The article as a whole is a challenge to 
women teachers to break through their tradi- 
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tion of isolation from the life of the commu. 
nity and to betake themselves “to civic work 
and play—to the golf club or the Little Theatre, 
to French or Spanish clubs, to choirs or cho. 
ruses, to enterprises where we can function not 
merely as teachers but as human beings.” “They 
perhaps,” the writer says, “the community will 
come to know us, not only as Peter’s teacher of 
principal, but as gay, competent, normal human 
beings.” 

The Russian reader would scarcely imagine 
from Goncharv’s statement that May Arbuth. 
not speaks in almost lyrical tones of “the re. 
wards of teaching.” Among other things she 
says that “ours is the most stable work there 
can be,” that “the teachers’ tenure is a blessing 
we have never half appreciated,” that “we be. 
long to an economically favored minority which 
knows security,” and that we should “talk from 
dawn until dark about the work of the public 
school teacher in these United States.” “Who 
else in the world,” she asks, “is in so strategic a 
position to influence the thinking of tomorrow?” 
It is difficult to detect a “bitter ring” here. May 
Arbuthnot, moreover, as Goncharov knew, if 
he read the article, is both a teacher and a mar. 
ried woman! 


For instructors in schools and higher 
educational institutions in the USA a 
stuffy environment is created. They can- 
not make one critical remark about the 
ruling clique of financial magnates. This 
environment became even more suffocat- 
ing after June 8, 1949, when there was 
published a report by twenty reactionary 
educators, including James Conant, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, General 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, William Jansen, Superintendent 
of Schools of New York, and others. 
This report bears the pretentious title of 
American Education and International 
Tensions. 

The authors of the report hypocriti- 
cally assert that it is imperative to pre- 
serve peace. But they pass on at once 
from a hypocritically peaceful to a belli- 
cose tone. The report contends that 
America is threatened by aggression and 
that the threat of war “requires a basic 
psychological reorientation for the 
American people as a whole.” The task 


of American educators, according to the 
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quthors of the report, is to assist the 
American people to answer the question 
“sot whether we want peace, but rather 
what is tolerable or not tolerable if we 
want peace.” * 


* American Education and International Ten- 
sions iS @ most temperate statement of the 
“break between East and West” and of the world 
situation generally. It rejects categorically the 
“i]lusive ‘solution’ of a preventive war” and 
predicts that the “present pattern of East-West 
tensions will continue indefinitely without 
armed conflict.” Doubtless the item in the re- 
port that calls forth Goncharov’s wrath is the 
unequivocal statement that “members of the 
Communist Party of the United States should 
not be employed as teachers.” 


Reactionary American educators strive 
to show their loyalty to the masters of 
Wall Street by building the theoretical 
foundations of the American system of 
education. Turned loose on the stage are 
such hardened bison as the go-year old 
John Dewey, former professor at Colum- 
bia University, George Counts, Profes- 
sor at the same University, Dean William 
McGucken, of the Catholic School of 
Education in St. Louis, Kilpatrick, Phil- 
lips, and others. They all experience an 
animal fear of the crisis of the capitalist 
system and strive to find the most skilful 
and subtle ways of stupefying the toiling 
masses. The members of this entire 
“Pleiad” of philosophical reactionaries 
have forgotten their former differences 
and are seeking a united platform as a 
basis for the goals and tasks of education. 
“Perhaps never as now,” writes the edi- 
tor of Educational Philosophy, Bru- 
bacher, “has the attention of students 
of education been so engrossed with 
problems which perennially concern phi- 
losophy. There are many causes for this, 
chief perhaps being the confusion in 
which we live. Now, as never before, 
education requires a sustained acceptable 
political ideal.” It appears that the “sus- 
tained political ideal” is the expansionist 
policy of American monopoly capital.* 
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* The volume referred to here is entitled Phi- 
losophies of Education and is Part I of the 
Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. It was prepared 
by a committee of eight members appointed in 
1940 and headed by Professor John Brubacher 
of Yale University. In his introduction the 
chairman of the committee states candidly that 
the members “could not even agree as to what 
constitutes a problem in the philosophy of edu- 
cation.” Much less could they agree “on which 
problems should be selected” to be treated by 
the representative of each “selected for com- 
parison in the Yearbook—pragmatism, realism, 
idealism, Aristotelianism, and scholasticism or 
Catholicism.” The book was published in 1943, 
several years before the United States became 
the stronghold of “war-mongers” and the “en- 
emy of all progressive mankind.” It is clear, 
moreover, that American educators have not 
“forgotten their former differences’ and are 
not “seeking a united platform as a basis for 
the goals and tasks of education.” 

In his introduction Brubacher attributes the 
confusion of the time to the application of 
“science to education,” the “impact of industrial- 
ism on the schools,” and the “calling in ques- 
tion of a long-accepted political ideal of educa- 
tion.”” He does not say that education is in need 
of such an ideal today. He merely says that an 
ideal long accepted is losing its vitality. But this 
does not disturb Goncharov. He converts a 
“long accepted political ideal” into a “sustained 
political ideal” and then proceeds to identify it 
with “the expansionist policy of American 
monopoly capital.” 


Dewey, Counts and others make 
pragmatism as a reactionary philosophy 
the basis of education. Proceeding from 
their theory, they regard education as 
the most important means of adjustin 
youth to life, to conditions of bourgeois 
society. Dewey asserts that pedagogy as 
a science can be built only on philoso- 
phy. Philosophy of education, in his 
opinion, is not a poor relative of general, 
philosophy; in the final analysis it is the 
most important aspect of philosophy. 

Hardly anyone will deny that philoso- 
phy plays a tremendous role in the de- 
velopment of any science, and especiall 
of education. But what kind of phi- 
losophy? Pragmatic philosophy not only 
does not move education forward, it 
throws education back into the dark 
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epoch of the middle ages and transforms 
it into a handy weapon for enslaving the 
workers of the USA, as well as the work- 
ers of the Marshallized lands. 

Pragmatic philosophy and its represen- 
tatives are most intimately linked to the 
reactionary policy of the ruling groups 
of the USA. Pragmatists have placed 
pedagogy as a science of education in the 
service of imperialism. 

Dewey, Counts and others praise to the 
skies American democracy and reaction- 
ary culture. Counts, for example, asserts 
that American civilization is “unique” 
and “glorious,” and that the USA sup- 
posedly has no feudal past. Counts plainly 
falsifies history, deliberately forgetting 
that slavery flourished in the USA for 
a long time and that race discrimination 
is widely practiced at the present time. 
Survivals of slav ery exist everywhere in 
the USA and particularly i in the southern 
states. Separate schools for Negroes are 
maintained in 16 states. Negroes gener- 
ally are in much worse circumstances 
than the whites. V. I. Lenin pointed to 
this fact in his time: “. . . The economic 
survivals of slavery in no way differ from 
the survivals of feudalism, and in the 
former slave-owning south of the United 
States these survivals are very strong....” 
(V.I. Lenin, Works, Vol. XVII, p. 581)* 


* In his Education and the Promise of America 
Counts does speak of the “unique and glorious 
heritage” of the American people. He also says: 
“Although attempts were made to establish 
feudal ideas and institutions in America, these 
attempts were never really successful.” This 
is historically correct. Moreover, he makes no 
attempt to gloze the evils of slavery and its 
consequences. He states explicitly that “during 
the century and a half following the first set- 
tlement a very large proportion of the immi- 
grants were bond servants and Negro slaves.” 
At another point he speaks of “the institution 
of Negro slavery” as “always an occasion for 
apology and always a violation of their (the 
American people’s) deepest professions.” And 
again he writes: “Our treatment of the Negro 
should trouble deeply the slumbers of all who 
profess devotion to democratic or Christian 
principles.’”” He would agree with Gunnar Myrdal 
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that “the treatment of the Negro is America’s 
greatest and most conspicuous scandal.” 


A certain Warren in her article, “The 
Teaching of History after the War” calls 
for the study of anthropology in order 
to understand the peoples of Russia and 
the East in general and in order to prove 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race 
over others. Obviously the sad history of 
Fascist Germany taught the American 
racists nothing.* 


* After much search the Warren mentioned was 
found to be Constance Warren, who at the time 
was President of Sarah Lawrence College, an 
educational leader long known for her progres. 
sive ideas. The article appeared in the April, 
1944, issue of Education under the title, “Teach- 
ing History in the Post-War World.” Gon. 
charov’s “summary” is so extraordinary that 
the entire paragraph from which he derived it 
merits publication. Here it is: 

“It is taking two world wars to shake his- 
torians from their provincialism. Colleges in 
the future must be prepared to meet the de- 
mand for Canadian, Latin American, Russian, 
Near Eastern and Oriental history, with the 
emphasis again on understanding peoples with 
whom we will in the future have more intimate 
and, I hope, sympathetic dealings, rather than 
upon a cataloging of their dynasties, wars and 
diplomatic relations. Closely related with history 
will be the study of anthropology, for we will 
be in close contact in this shrinking world with 
peoples in varying stages of development and 
with widely varying cultures the world around, 
and I hope that we will be more acutely aware 
of the need for a better understanding of this 
type of problem within our own borders.” 

Needless to say Constance Warren makes no 
reference whatever in the article to “the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” This is pure fabrication. 


The reactionary forces of imperialism 
preach openly war against the democratic 
countries and threaten them not only 
with the atomic bomb. The learned serv- 
ants of American monopoly capital, by 
spreading slander about these countries 
and their educational institutions and first 
of all about the USSR and our system 
of education, conceal their grasping aims 
and give some plausibility to American 
reactionary educational theory. Counts, 
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Dewey, and others belong entirely among 
the most frantic expansionists and insti- 
gators of war. They shout louder than 
their masters about the necessity of ex- 
tending the influence of the USA 
throughout the world and of carrying 
the American system of education into 
all corners of the globe. 

Counts and Dewey shout about free- 
dom of education, about the independ- 
ence of education from class interests, 
but they themselves share fully and com- 
pletely the policy of the reactionary 
groups of the USA and try to carry it 
out. To substantiate the above state- 
ment, let us cite a few passages from an 
article by Counts, entitled “Education 
for a New World,” written during the 
war. Here is what he wrote then: “It is 
in the light of the world situation now 
developing that we must conceive our 
educational program.” 

It would seem that the educational pro- 
gram should be directed in such a way 
as to render maximum assistance in the 
struggle of the United Nations against 
fascist barbarians. But it appears, accord- 
ing to Counts, that the situation is most 
favorable for the establishment of world 
domination of the USA by means of 
force. Counts writes: “The first is the 
question of power. In this respect the 
USA occupies today a unique position in 
the world and in its own history. The 
USA is the most powerful member of 
the United Nations, and, when we win 
the war, the USA will be overwhelm- 
ingly the most powerful nation on the 
earth. Never before have we occupied 
such an advantageous position, and never 
again will we be in such a position. Now 
is our chance. It can never come again.” 

Such is the imperialist language of a 
newly appeared “democrat” of educa- 
tion. Counts openly advocates the spread 
of the American system of education 
throughout the entire world by means 
of armed force.* 


* The “quotation” above is taken from Chap- 
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ter I of the Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, Mobilizing Educational Resources, pub- 
lished in 1943. The sentences quoted are sub- 
stantially correct, but they are placed in a 
context of Goncharov’s own making and several 
sentences are omitted without the inclusion of 
the customary marks of elision. In the chapter 
Counts is arguing for the abandonment of the 
policy of isolation in the post-war world and 
for the assumption on the part of the United 
States of responsibility commensurate with 
American power in building a “lasting peace” 
and applying the “principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to all peoples.” He says nothing what- 
soever that could be interpreted as a call for 
“the establishment of world domination of 
the USA by means of force.” On the contrary, 
he pleads for “the building of a world order in 
which all nations can live in peace and freedom.” 
Also he speaks not of “our chance” but of “our 
opportunity” and “responsibility.” 

The statement that Counts openly advocates 
the spread of the American system of education 
throughout the world by means of “armed force” 
is utterly without foundation. Indeed, the posi- 
tion which he develops in his Education and the 
Promise of America is that education is “always 
a function of a particular civilization at some 
particular time in history,” that it “can never be 
a purely autonomous process, independent of 
time and place and conducted according to its 
own laws,” that it “is as much an integral part 
of a civilization as is an economic or political 
system.” In his view education is not an article 
of export. 


The principles of patriotic education 
are subjected to peculiarly sharp attacks 
by American reactionary educators. 
Counts, Dewey, Phillips and others 
preach cosmopolitanism, pour buckets of 
mud and slander on our school and on 
the schools of the countries of people’s 
democracy because they cultivate in the 
young love for the motherland. This 
noble feeling is being spat upon by re- 
actionary educators who call patriotic 
education nationalistic. This howling, 
raised by the servants of monopoly capi- 
tal, only proves that American reaction 
is mobilizing all forces for an ideological 
preparation for war to justify its traitor- 
ous activity toward its own country, to- 
ward its own people, utilizing cosmo- 
politanism as a poisoned weapon in the 
struggle with a new progressive ideol- 
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ogy. Actually, the bourgeoisie cannot 
carry on patriotic education at present. 
Patriotism signifies love of the mother- 
land and a desire to serve her with all 
one’s might. For the sake of narrow and 
mercenary interests the bourgeoisie are 
ready to betray the motherland; they are 
ready to drown in the blood of the peo- 
ple not only their own country but also 
the entire world. The reactionaries are 
putting into practice a genuinely nation- 
alistic and racist education.* 


* Goncharov’s use of the term ‘“cosmopoli- 
tanism” may confuse the American reader. In old 
Russia and in the Soviet Union down to 1948 
the term carried the meaning that it had car- 
ried throughout the western world for centuries. 
In the large four-volume Explanatory Diction- 
ary of the Russian Language, which was pre- 
pared by a group of Russian scholars during the 
years 1935-40 and which was issued without 
revision as late as 1947, “cosmopolitanism” is 
defined as “the views and convictions of a cos- 
mopolite’ and “cosmopolite” as “a person who 
does not regard himself as belonging to any na- 
tionality, who regards the entire world as his 
fatherland.” The 1935 edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (Unabridged) is in substantial agreement: 
“Cosmopolite—One at home in every country; 
a citizen of the world; one without national 
prejudices or attachments.” 

So it was until 1948. In that year, following 
the establishment of the republic of Israel, 
there was apparently an upsurge of Jewish na- 
tionalism, many Jews seeking permission to 
leave their Soviet motherland and join their 
kindred in their ancient home. The Party lead- 
ership responded with a savage attack on “anti- 
patriots” and “homeless cosmopolitans.”’ Start- 
ing in the field of theatrical criticism, the attack 
moved swiftly through the entire cultural ap- 
paratus, through literature, the drama, scholar- 
ship, and science. The great majority of these 
“cosmopolitans” were Jews. 

Out of this episode emerged a new definition 
of “cosmopolitanism.” And, utterly fantastic 
and incredible as it may seem, this definition 
appears in the new Dictionary of the Russian 
Language published in 1949. “Cosmopolitanism,” 
as here defined, is “an anti-patriotic bourgeois 
outlook, hypocritically accepting the entire world 
as one’s fatherland, denying the value of na- 
tional culture, and repudiating the idea of de- 
fending one’s fatherland.” Clearly the Ministry 
of Truth portrayed by George Orwell in his 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, which proclaimed “war 
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is peace,” “freedom is slavery,” and “ignorance 
is strength,” is functioning with smooth efficiency 
and extraordinary thoroughness in the Soviet 
Union today. The Central Committee has jp. 
deed a long and powerful arm. 

It is a little difficult to see just how the charge 
of cosmopolitanism fits into the logic of Gop. 
charov’s general assault on the American edy. 
cators. His earlier animadversions had suggested 
that they are super-patriots, proud of their 
“glorious heritage,” enamored of the “American 
way of life,” and dedicated to the spread of 
that way throughout the world—by armed force! 
One can only say that he was apparently en. 
deavoring to do everything that was expected 
of him, even though this meant riding off in all 
directions at the same time. Possibly, accord. 
ing to the Communist view, he alone is patriotic 
who, regardless of nationality, makes love of 
the Soviet motherland his supreme loyalty, 
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The article by Goncharov is typical 
of Soviet scholarship. It is in no way 
exceptional. It is the inevitable expres- 
sion of the ethics of totalitarianism in 
the realm of things of the mind. It is 
clearly reminiscent of the writings of 
the defenders and protagonists of the 
Nazi regime. It constitutes a complete 
repudiation of the great humanist tra- 
dition of intellectual freedom and a 
common intellectual heritage. It con- 
stitutes a degradation of scholarship 
which, if practiced throughout the 
world, would usher in a new dark age. 

An explanation of this phenomenon 
is not simple—certainly not as simple 
as many people suppose. Some would 
say that Goncharov is merely ignorant. 
That ignorance is a factor in the situa- 
tion cannot be denied. There is cer- 
tainly as much ignorance in the Soviet 
Union about the United States as there 
is in the United States about the Soviet 
Union, and probably a great deal more. 
The “iron curtain” works both ways. 
We are keenly aware of the fact that 
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it makes extremely difficult the acquisi- 
tion of trustworthy knowledge about 
life under the Communist dictatorship. 
We are perhaps not so conscious of its 
consequences for those who dwell be- 
hind it. Goncharov has never experi- 
enced life in a society marked by any 
degree of political liberty or intellec- 
tual freedom. He may easily assume, 
therefore, that the American “bour- 
geoisie” exercise the same control over 
thought i in the United States that the 
central organs of the Party exercise in 
the Soviet Union. Yet many of his dis- 
tortions assume the form of outright 
and apparently deliberate fabrications. 
They cannot be explained in terms of 
simple ignorance. 

Others would say that Goncharov is 
blinded and mesmerized by a power- 
ful dogma held with the tenacity of re- 
ligious conviction. Perhaps he looks 
out upon the world through a 
doctrine of historical interpretation, 
through a framework of ideas and im- 
ages, which distorts his vision, even as 
he assumes that it clarifies everything 
and places everything in proper order. 
In company with his associates and in 
accordance with official theory, he 
may know beyond peradv enture that 
the United States is in the last stage of 
capitalism and that culture in the last 
stage of capitalism is “in a state of 

| emaciation and depravity.” If he 
knows these things, then as a scholar 
he is under deep obligation to find the 
evidence, since he is certain it is there. 
Indeed, looking through the glasses fur- 
_ tished by Lenin and Stalin, he may see 
| many things that do not exist. And the 
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power of all these factors may be en- 
hanced by the age-long Messianic 
dream of seeing “Russia in 1940 stand- 
ing at the head of the civilized world, 
giving laws to science and art and re- 
ceiving reverent tribute from all en- 
lightened humanity.” It may be en- 
hanced too by that vision of the “ra- 
diant summits of Communism” which 
is the most precious spiritual possession 
of all who march under the banners 
bearing the red star above the hammer 
and sickle. It may be enhanced finally 
by a pure faith in the transcendent wis- 
dom and goodness of Stalin, great 
leader, teacher, and father of the toil- 
ing masses of the entire world, a faith 
that “passeth understanding.” 
Goncharov walks 
sight.” 

Yet others would say that Gon- 
charov is merely responding as a “loyal 
soldier” to the command of his supe- 
riors in the Communist hierarchy, the 
Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party. They would em- 
phasize the point also that this all- 
powerful authority maintains the “iron 
curtain,” enforces ignorance on the en- 
tire Soviet people, formulates Commu- 
nist dogma, and inculcates Communist 
faith. They would argue further that 
the Central Committee, in its unchal- 
lenged wisdom, is responsible for those 
great and sudden shifts in domestic and 
foreign policy which create the enigma 
that is Russia. This position, in the 
writer’s opinion, would seem to con- 
tain the greatest measure of truth. 

Clearly Goncharov’s article is to be 
understood only in the light of a great 
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shift in Soviet foreign policy which 
occurred as the “Great Patriotic War,” 
as the Russians call it, was drawing to 
its triumphant close. To get a measure 
of this shift in the field of the Soviet 
attitude toward us one may turn to the 
Short Soviet Encyclopedia, which was 
published in 1943. A long article an- 
nounces that the United States of 
America is participating with its “vast 
resources” in the “liberating struggle 
of the coalition of democratic states 
against fascist aggression.” It observes 
that “democratic America always took 
a lively interest in the development of 
progressive social thought in Russia,” 
that “very close scientific relations 
exist between the scientists of the USA 
and the USSR,” and that “more than 
one-hundred Soviet scientists hold 
membership in American scientific so- 
cieties.” It proudly proclaims that, “oc- 
cupying 7.1 per cent of the territory of 
the capitalist world, the USA in 1937 
contributed 49 per cent of the entire 
industrial production of the capitalist 
countries.” And here is the introduc- 
tory paragraph of the section entitled 
“Culture in the USA”: 


“In the sphere of public education 
the USA is one of the most advanced 
countries. The growth of the network 
of mass institutions of public educa- 
tion (primary, secondary, and higher 
schools, libraries, diverse special tech- 
nical institutes and courses) serving the 
various ages and all strata of the popu- 
lation, had begun already in the seven- 
ties of the last century. In contrast 
with a number of the largest coun- 


tries of Europe, the USA has a single 
school system designed for all strata 
of the population. The mass growth of 
the American school, opening to all 
pupils the opportunity of advancing 
from the primary to the secondary and 
higher schools, is shown in the increase 
in the number of pupils. Thus, dur. 
ing the period from 1900 to 1930 the 
number of pupils in secondary schools 
increased from 630,000 to 4,740,500, 
and in higher schools (universities, col- 
leges, and teacher training schools) 
during the same period the number of 
students increased from 284,600 to 
1,178,000.” 


One would search far in American | 
educational literature for a finer trib- 
ute in a single paragraph. Yet within 
six years a leading Soviet educator, ex- 
pressing the settled policy of the So- 
viet state, writes a long article on “The 
School and Pedagogy in the USA in | 
the Service of Reaction,” in which he | 
condemns without qualification the en- 
tire enterprise of education in America. 
This, in spite of the fact that in the 
meantime the development of the 
American school has been proceeding | 
at a furious pace. Instead of the 4,740,- 
500 pupils in high schools and _ the 
1,178,000 students in higher schools in 
1930, the figures stand today at ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 and 2,500,000 
respectively. In 1947 S. V. Kaftanov, 
Soviet Minister of Higher Education, 
boasted that “more than 600,000 stu- 
dents receive instruction” in the higher 
institutions of the Soviet Union. 


The great gulf between the encyclo- | 
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edia article and the Goncharov ar- 
ticle is clearly the result of action by 
the Party high command. During the 
closing months of the war, perhaps 
from December, 1944, but certainly 
from February, 1945, the Central Com- 
mittee made one of those unheralded 
but fateful decisions which the stu- 
dent of Soviet affairs has come to ex- 
ect. It decided to reverse the war- 
time policy of friendly collaboration 
with the Western democracies and to 
revive the policy of revolutionary ag- 
gression in the spirit of 1917. And this 
called for the rewriting of a good deal 
of history after the fashion made fa- 
mous by George Orwell in his cele- 
brated novel, Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

The reason for this tragic action on 
the part of Stalin and his associates, 
which has wrecked for a time the glori- 
ous hopes for world peace aroused at 
San Francisco, is not difficult to dis- 
cern. But in order to know the truth 
we must renounce all wishful think- 
ing and face the fully authenticated 
reality—the ultimate goal of the So- 
viet high command has not changed 
since the revolution and probably will 
not change for many years. That goal 
is the overthrow at all costs and by all 
means available of the entire “capi- 
talist,” “bourgeois,” or non-Soviet 
world. The leadership, in accordance 
with the teachings of Lenin, moves to- 
ward its objective by devious routes, 
by zigs and zags, by retreats and ad- 
vances, by deception and falsehood, 
as an army moves toward the vanquish- 
ing of an enemy. It is always guided by 
the power factors in the situation. 


Even before the war was over the 
members of the Politburo sensed the 
fact that the relative position of the So- 
viets in the world was being vastly 
strengthened by the course of events. 
Their triumphs in the realm of diplo- 
macy were certainly no less brilliant 
than their triumphs on the field of bat- 
tle. They won tremendous victories 
at Teheran and Yalta and in the coun- 
cil chambers of the allied powers. 
When Germany and Japan capitulated 
they found themselves in a situation 
surpassing their fondest dreams of a 
few years before. 

The greatly improved fortunes of 
the Soviet state were proclaimed with 
utter frankness by Andrei Zhdanov, 
second only to Stalin in the Party hier- 
archy, in Poland in September, 1947. 
As leader of the Soviet delegation at 
the meeting for the reconstitution of 
the Comintern under the name of the 
Cominform, he delivered a powerful 
and triumphant speech entitled “On 
the International Situation.” In_ his 
opening paragraph he stated that the 
war “sharply changed the power re- 
lations between the two systems—the 
socialist and the capitalist—to the ad- 
vantage of socialism.” He then pro- 
ceeded to documentation. In the capi- 
talist camp before the war there were 
“six so-called great imperialist pow- 
ers (Germany, Japan, England, the 
United States, France, and Italy).” 
Three of these “(Germany, Italy, and 
Japan) disappeared as a result of mili- 
tary defeat.” A fourth, France, “was 
weakened and lost her former signifi- 
cance as a great power.” A fifth, Brit- 
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ain, “showed herself to be weak in both 
military and political relations.” Thus 
only one of the six great states in the 
enemy camp remained—the United 
States of America. 

At this same meeting in Poland 
George Malenkov, the man who has 
moved into Zhdanov’s position since 
the latter’s death on August 31, 1948, 
announced calmly: “The wise Stalinist 
foreign policy of the Soviet state both 
before the war and during the war 
enabled us to use correctly the contra- 
dictions within the camp of imperial- 
ism. This was one of the important 
conditions of our victory in the war.” 
And that victory included, not only 
the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, but also the weakening of both 
France and Britain. It included too the 
extension of Soviet power to the Elbe, 
the establishment of the so-called “peo- 
ple’s democracies” in eastern Europe, 
the recovery with interest of the losses 
suffered by imperial Russia in the 
Russo-Japanese War, the advance of 
Communist Parties in nearly all coun- 
tries, and the spread of a general con- 
dition of economic, political, and moral 
paralysis throughout practically the 
whole of Europe and Asia. By the au- 
tumn of 1945 the “men of the Krem- 
lin” were thoroughly justified in con- 
cluding that history was marching with 
rapid pace at their side. They resolved 
to take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity. And today they hold dominion 
over one-third of the human race. 

The great shift in foreign policy 
called for a powerful ideological offen- 
sive designed to erase the friendly feel- 


ings toward the West aroused by the | 
“coalition of democratic states against 
fascist aggression” and to revive the 
sense of revolutionary destiny which 
inspired the Bolsheviks in 1917. The 
broad outlines of this offensive were 
sketched by Stalin on February 9, 
1946. In a “pre-election speech” the 
“great leader” placed full responsibility 
for the war on the operation of “capi- 
talist” institutions and declared that the 
conflict demonstrated the unqualified 
superiority of the Soviet order over 
the “bourgeois”—of the Soviet social 
system, of the Soviet political system, 
of the Soviet economic system, of the 
Soviet armed forces. 

The offensive was launched publicly 


on August 14, 1946. On that day the | 


Central Committee of the Party issued 
the first of a series of clear and blunt 
resolutions which commanded _ the 
entire intellectual class to participate 
actively in the battle with the enemies 
of Communism at home and abroad. 
The initial resolution was directed at 
literary writers and journals in gen- 
eral and at two writers and two jour- 
nals in particular. During the next two 
years similar resolutions were issued in 
the fields of the drama, the cinema, 
music, science, and humor. 

Known collectively in the Soviet 
Union as the “resolutions on ideology,” 
they all carried the two emphases of 
Stalin’s speech on February 9, 1946. 
On the one hand, they called for the 
unbounded glorification of Soviet in- 
stitutions, the “new Soviet man,” and 
the “great Stalinist epoch.” On the 
other, they called for an equally un- 
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bounded denunciation of everything 
“Western” “bourgeois.” Intellec- 
tuals were ordered “to lash out boldly 
and attack bourgeois culture which is 
: a state of emaciation and deprav- 

ty.” They were advised that “a most 
as ideological struggle between 
two systems, between two world out- 
looks, between two conceptions of the 
future of mankind has been, is being, 
and will be waged in the world.” They 
were told over and over again that 
they were “warriors of Communism” 
in this struggle, standing in the “front 
line of fire.” “Art for art’s sake,” 
“beauty for beauty’s sake,” and “bour- 
geois objectivism” were condemned in 
most scathing terms. A humorist was 
warned that “his humor over the radio 
is nothing more than laughter for 
laughter’s sake.” Even the clowns of 
the circus were commanded to direct 
their art to the support of the new 
Party policy. 

These resolutions were accompanied 
by the strengthening of the “iron cur- 
tain” and the reduction of communica- 
tion with the West to the lowest point 
since the revolution. The peoples of 
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the Soviet Union can catch only the 
faintest echoes of the voices of the 
free world. Behind the ever watchful 
cordon of the political police, within 
this vast intellectual desert where the 
bright promises of international social- 
ism lie buried, all the resources of in- 
dustrial society for the molding of the 
mind are being directed toward the 
building of two great myths—one 
about the Soviet Union, the other 
about the West and particularly about 
the United States. It is in this general 
framework that Goncharov’s article 
can be understood. And the American 
reader should know that it is not the 
article of a free man or an independent 
scholar. On the contrary, it is an ex- 
pression of the policy of the Soviet 
state, from which no deviation is tol- 
erated. Men lie, to be sure, in all socie- 
ties. In the Soviet Union falsification, 
like everything else, is monolithic. 
There, scholarship, the last hope of 
truth, has become a naked political 
weapon. In its historic sense, therefore, 
scholarship is dead. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is closer than 
you think! 
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Let’s Do Something About Family 


Competence 


Abstract of a Report by the Family Competence Committee of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 


—. competence education is 
the training of our young people 
so that they have greater developed 
potential for making stable, well-man- 
aged, happy homes. The quality of 
home life is universally recognized as 
being significantly related to the na- 
tional welfare, the achievement of high 
moral principles in public and private 
life, and mental and physical good 
health. In view of its contribution to 
the well-being of both mankind as a 
whole and individuals, better family 
life cannot be evaded as a basic objec- 
tive of every group or agency devoted 
to the general welfare of people. We 
believe in the power of education to 
develop competencies in broader fields 
than spelling or Latin syntax. If our 
belief is well-founded, a contribution 
of schools to the welfare of the group 
and the person should be a share in 
increasing the competence of people to 
live, play, and work as a cohesive, suc- 
cessful, self-nourishing family unit. 
Schools can assist in the development 
of family competence by continuing to 
teach, and teaching even better, some 
of the things which they have been 
doing for some time—meal planning, 
home decoration, wardrobe selection, 
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budgeting, and consumer education, 
for example. They can reach further 
out into the important fields of human 
relations and understanding, taste and 
skill in homemaking, caring for baby or 
grandfather, family recreational life, 
and so on. 

Matters of sex education and physio- 
logical development cannot be denied a 
place in this kind of education, but 
they should not be conceived of as the 
salient aspect of a family competence 
program. It is a serious mistake to label 
family competence education “sex edu- 
cation.” Training for family living is 
related to sex education in the same 
way that a comprehensive mathe- 
matics course is related to the binomial 
theorem. Furthermore, appropriate as- 
pects of sex education should be taught 
when and where they naturally fit into 
the whole educational program. The 
elementary school, the biology class, or 
the physical education department has 
just as much responsibility as the family 
living course for social hygiene. 

Family competence education is not 
for girls alone nor for only those who 
are not bright enough to take the col- 
lege preparatory course. Every child 
or adolescent in our schools needs 
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whatever the schools can add to his 
equipment as a family member, with all 
due regard to whatever advantages he 
may have from his natural personal en- 
dowment, his home training, and the 
teachings of his church. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHING 
FAMILY COMPETENCE 


Examination of many bulletins and 
an analysis of results of a question- 
naire sent out by members of The 
Family Competence Committee re- 
vealed the two most frequently used 
patterns for teaching Family Living 
in secondary schools throughout the 
country to be: (1) the single course, 
(2) the cross-departmental pattern, 
which is frequently incidental and un- 
coordinated teachings in various sub- 
ject areas. 


The Single Course Pattern 


In the single course pattern, time is 
set aside at some period in the four- 
year curriculum, usually in the senior 
year, for a required term’s work in 
Family Living. Schools place this 
course in the student’s last year, ap- 
parently believing that the relative ma- 
turity of the pupils will contribute to 
their understanding and enhance the 
value they will derive from this area 
of training. It is advisable to remember, 
however, that this arrangement makes 
no provision for those who drop out 
of school before the senior year, and 
fails to recognize the fact that adoles- 
cents are facing significant problems 
of family adjustment and could cer- 
tainly benefit now and later from in- 


struction during their whole school life. 
Moreover, placing the course earlier in 
the curriculum might reduce to some 
extent opposition based on concern 
over the displacement of college pre- 
paratory subjects. The fitness of the 
student, judged by his maturity of at- 
titude, is probably the most important 
factor to be considered in determining 
the exact time for inclusion of family- 
life teaching in the curriculum. 

In setting up the single course, two 
general forms of organization are typi- 
cally followed. The first secures a spe- 
cialist who organizes and teaches the 
course in Family Living. The second 
pattern draws on personnel from vari- 
ous subject areas, with the responsi- 
bility for planning and coordination 
centered in one person. 

If the instruction in a course in Fam- 
ily Living is to be done entirely by one 
teacher, obviously extreme care should 
be taken to select one whose person- 
ality, experience, and training have 
qualified him for the work. Two ad- 
vantages are apparent from this kind 
of organization if the teacher is care- 
fully chosen. The teacher’s enthusiasm 
and ability as a specialist are likely to 
activate the students, thus insuring the 
success of the course. Centering re- 
sponsibility in one person will assure 
at least a degree of accomplishment. 

There are admitted drawbacks to 
this approach. Since the teacher in this 
situation occupies such a key position, 
if one of the desired caliber is not avail- 
able, the course may have to be delayed 
in opening or, perhaps worse, be given 
by an instructor who lacks the neces- 
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sary training, experience, and enthu- 
siasm. Moreover, once the satisfactory 
teacher is found, he may not remain 
available. If the course has been too 
closely built around one person, its 
continuance at the same level of effec- 
tiveness is always in jeopardy. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable that the entire fac- 
ulty of a school should be convinced 
of the need of such a course, interested 
in its success, and generally act as 
staunch supporters of the adaptation. 
If the course is centered in one person, 
the faculty may tend to be indifferent, 
or even alienated. The fact that the 
material of the course cannot be as- 
signed as a whole to any one subject 
field would tend to isolate the course, 
make it difficult to find a competent 
teacher, and reduce its ready accept- 
ance in the school pattern. 

The last mentioned fact is turned 
to advantage when the specific course 
is taught by a number of staff members 
from traditional departments. This plan 
of organization calls on several depart- 
ments: art, science, English, guidance, 
health education, accounting, social 
studies, etc., to contribute to the Fam- 
ily Living course, placing the general 
management of it in the hands of one 
competent person who assumes respon- 
sibility for working out and directing 
a program which can best utilize the 
services of teachers from other fields. 
Many people are involved, and inter- 
est in the course is heightened through- 
out the school. While this method may 
sacrifice something in not providing 
the ideal teaching personality as the 
focal point, the possible loss should 
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not be exaggerated. The personal in- 
fluence of a teacher is an intangible 
factor, measurable only by his impact 
on individual students whose reactions 
may not agree with the judgment of 
the teacher’s colleagues. An additional 
advantage to be gained is the possibij- 
ity of increasing the number of men 
who take part in the teaching. Such a 
move will tend to interest more boys 
in the courses. 

Programming for a single course, 
whether it is taught by a single teacher 
or cooperatively, presents individual 
difficulties for each community. It 
would seem, therefore, that each school 
must establish a formula through a 
study of its own possibilities. 

In the dev elopment of any new 
work, a specific allotment of time 
should be granted for planning, con- 
sulting, conferring, seeking out new 
materials and resources, and so on. This 
applies strongly to the development of 
Family Living courses, which should 
draw upon many of the established 
fields of specialization and the mores 
of the community. In those instances 
where a number of teachers in rota- 
tion will be used, adequate time must 
be allowed for conferences. 

Since the teaching of Family Living 
is likely to be a controversial innova- 
tion, and since the selection of prob- 
lems and topics for class study is open 
to wide discretion, it would seem im- 
portant that administrative assistance 
be given to form a lay advisory group 
to assist in setting up objectives for 
the course. It is extremely important 
that a deliberate effort be made by 
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administrators and all others concerned 
to remove the narrow label “sex educa- 
tion” from this area of study. 

Appropriate quarters for housing 
these classes are valuable but not es- 
sential. Ideal settings are comfortable, 
informal, and homelike, and, like class- 
rooms for most subjects, should have 
movable and adaptable furniture. 

Just as English may justifiably be 
required for all students, since all use 
and will use this language in commu- 
nication, so Family Living education 
should be required for all, since almost 
all are and will be members of family 
units of some kind. That being the 
case, the administrator cannot simply 
add Family Living to the school’s of- 
ferings. He must make positive provi- 
sion for it in ev ery child’s schedule. It 
is more than an additive step, it is a se- 
lection of this course as an important 
school experience. 

Research indicates that biological re- 
lationships are not nearly so impor- 
tant as many other items in determin- 
ing the success or failure of a marriage. 
Therefore, it would seem advisable to 
be sure that such things as simple psy- 
chology, consumer education, budget- 
ing, family recreation, and so forth 
have their place in the course. These 
latter items can best be taught to co- 
educational groups, where interaction 
between the points of view of boys 
and girls may have free play. Follow- 
ing this line of reasoning is the recom- 
mendation that Family Living classes 
be scheduled with boys and girls to- 
gether, with provision to divide them 
by sexes when it is obviously desirable 
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to do so. This would likely be neces- 
sary very infrequently if the merits of 
joint or separate study are thought 
through for each topic to be studied. 

Materials for teaching this subject 
will not be best supplied by finding 
a textbook and putting one in the hand 
of every child. There is a wealth of 
material in printed form in books, pe- 
riodicals, and pamphlets. An ample 
budget should be provided for a class- 
room library, films, and trips into the 
business and sociological life of the 
community. Problems of scheduling 
that arise from making the commu- 
nity the classroom should not be min- 
imized, but administration and teach- 
ers together can provide devices for 
overcoming them. 


The Cross-Departmental Pattern 


In all schools, skills related to better 
family living are taught. In too many 
schools these things are taught with- 
out focus and out of functional con- 
text. If this procedure is followed, that 
is, leaving subject matter significant 
to family competence in whatever 
places in the traditional high school 
subject matter matrix it happens to fall, 
the need is certainly strong to coordi- 
nate this material to be sure that there 
is a balanced and realistic program for 
every child. It is too important to leave 
to chance alone, but unfortunately 
the facts show that too many schools 
do just that. 

An inventory of what is being done 
in various places in the school should 
be a first step toward a deliberately 
organized and conscious cross-depart- 
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mental, decentralized program. It is 
logical that thé school planning to do 
something more about family compe- 
tence education should take stock of 
what it is now doing. Such a school 
has need for specific information as to 
what phases of family competence edu- 
cation are being treated adequately or 
inadequately in the various subject mat- 
ter fields. A checklist was developed 
to assist in performing this necessary 
inventory. It should be emphasized 
that this form is not an evaluation de- 
vice for either the teacher or the 
school. 

The major headings of this check- 
list * are as follows: 


1. Personal Relationships 

Consumer Education—Getting the 
Most for Your Money 

Health and Home Nursing 

First Aid and Safety 

. Marriage 

. Home Management 

Nutrition 

Selection of Clothing—Planning 
Wardrobe 

9. Good Grooming 

10. The Worthy Use of Leisure 

11. Child Development 

12. Citizenship Responsibility 

13. Moral and Spiritual Standards 


N 


SI AY py 


A Suggested Program 


Theoretically, an ideal situation 


*The complete checklist appears in the 
mimeographed MSSC report “Let’s Do Some- 
thing About Family Competence.” It presents 


ninety-three items, which each teacher checks 
to indicate how well the needs in the area are 
being met. The committee suggests that the 
teacher reports be combined into subject-de- 
partment reports, so that a final tabulation for 
the entire school may be made. 


would be one where the skills and un- 
derstandings for successful family liv- 
ing would be part of a functionally or- 
ganized core program. Unfortunately, 
very few instances of this can be 
found. Certainly this matter is too 
pressing to wait until the whole sec- 
ondary school can be thoroughly re- 
organized. 

To be realistic, it is suggested that 
a good situation would be one in which 
either form of the single course is re- 
quired in addition to a coordinated 
plan of highlighting appropriate as- 
pects of family life instruction at cer- 
tain spots in every subject area of sec- 
ondary school education. 


CREATION OR EXTENSION OF A 
PROGRAM IN FAMILY COM- 
PETENCE EDUCATION 

Whatever optimism may be derived 
from the knowledge that something is 
being done in most of our schools in 
regard to increased emphasis on fam- 
ily competence education should be 
tempered by awareness that few 
schools indeed have carefully thought- 
through comprehensive and _ coordi- 
nated programs in this field for all 
secondary school youth. There is need 
for action by our schools in three 
ways: (1) extension of the program to 
include all high school students, boys 
as well as girls, college preparatory stu- 
dents as well as general students; (2) 
greater coordination and focus of the 
incidental family competence material 
that may be found in many established 
high school subject fields; (3) creation 
of ad hoc courses in family living edu- 
cation. 
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Certain preliminary steps should be 
taken in preparation for a school-wide 
program. A number of local condition- 
ers exist that have a great deal of in- 
fluence on the kind of program that 
may be considered realistically. Com- 
munity awareness of need and accept- 
ance of a particular program must be 
deliberately cultivated. The experience 
of others should be drawn upon in the 
selection of teachers of family compe- 
tence, in securing approval by state 
agencies, in the processes of develop- 
ing a course of study, and so on. 

As a guide to the things that should 
be considered in developing a com- 
prehensive program in family living 
education, the committee developed 
the outline-check list which follows. 


AN OUTLINE-CHECK LIST FOR 
THE CREATION OR EXTENSION 
OF A PROGRAM OF FAMILY 
COMPETENCE EDUCATION 


I. Consideration of needs and inter- 
ests of boys and girls with regard 
to personal backgrounds, experi- 
ences, aptitudes, potentials, felt 
problems, religion, etc., by means 


of: 


A. Tests of abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, personality, etc. 

B. Observations 
1. Classroom 
2. Conferences 
3. Home visits 

C. Study of cumulative pupil rec- 
cords and follow-up surveys in 
which the well-adjusted as well 
as the maladjusted are consid- 
ered 

D. Survey of: 
1. Community facilities and 

opportunities 


a) Vocational, educational 
b) Social, recreational 
c) Religious, ethical 
da) Health, welfare 

2. Community mores, stand- 
ards, customs 

3- Community, national, racial, 
and religious patterns 


E. Personal interviews and ques- 


tionnaires 

1. Guidance records 

2. Special interviews 

3. Opinion surveys of parents, 
pupils, teachers, commu- 
nity-at-large 


F. Record of specific requests by 


students or adults 


II. Consideration of conditioners of 
action 


A. Community factors as revealed 


B. 


by steps taken as indicated 

above with reference to: 

1. General attitude toward 
school innovations 

2. Specific attitude toward 
family living education 

3. Organized groups holding 
definite pertinent opinions 

4. Specific needs within family 
competence education 

5. Ability and willingness to 
provide adequate financial 
support 


Administrative and 

tional staffs 

1. Understanding of need and 
purposes 

2. Interest in and support for 
the undertaking 

3. Willingness to provide con- 
tinuing constructive guid- 
dance and material assis- 
tance 


instruc- 


. Pupils 


1. Felt needs 
2. Interests 
3. School attitudes 
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D. The school program 

1. How adaptable to change 
has it been? 

2. What is being done now 
in reference to family com- 
petence education? 

Ill. Some community groups that 


should be drawn in at the planning 
stage (Awareness and approval of 
Board of Education is axiomatic.) 


Fi ahd “AAO wp 


. Parent-Teacher Organizations 
. School advisory council or 


other school-centered groups 


. Welfare agencies 

. Service organizations 

. Social organizations 

. Business and professional or- 


ganizations 
Employ ers’ groups 


. Labor organizations 

. Church groups 

. Taxpayers’ organizations 
. Veterans’ organizations 
. Youth organizations 


IV. Techniques that may be used to 
develop community understanding 
and receptiveness 


A. 


s~ ogo OF Ow 


. “Unmet 


Speakers at meetings of school- 
centered and non-school groups 


. Constructive publicity 
. Study groups—adult educa- 


tion 


, Formally organized advisory 


and planning committee 


. “Open house” or other ways to 


encourage school visitation 


. Definite efforts to secure un- 


derstanding and enthusiasm for 
the idea on the part of students 


. Participation of local people 


with special competencies in 
the planning and execution of 
the program 

needs conference,” 
where the question is broadly 
discussed by a large number 


of lay people 


I. Openness in ——— to the 
public by every device avail- 
able every step taken or plan 
made 


V. Drafting a program 


The general program in family 
competence education should con- 
sider the best pattern of organiza- 
tion locally for teaching the ma- 
terial, proper grade or age place- 
ment of specific parts, provision 
for individual counseling on family 
problems, objectives, and points of 
emphasis of the whole program 
and its component parts, proper 
physical setting for the desired 
classroom atmosphere, needed sup- 
plies and equipment, staff needs, 
and realistic consideration of costs, 


A. Setting up a general program 
for teaching family compe- 
tence which will consider: 

1. Pupils’ needs 


2. Community and other con- 


ditioners 
3. Best knowledge available on 
how family competence 


should be taught 

4. Experience of other schools 

5. The local program, staff, fi- 
nance, and plant situation 

B. By means of: 

1. Staff-community-pupil par- 
ticipation 

2. Utilization of expertness in 
the staff and in the commu- 
nity 


VI. Selecting the teacher (The per- 


sonal characteristics desirable in 
any teacher would, of course, be 
even more important in the teacher 
of family competence. This teacher 
should, specifically, meet a high 
percentage of the following gen- 
eral criteria.) 


A. Mental well-being 
1. Maturity 


| 











. 
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a) Social 
b) Emotional 
2. Enjoyment of work 
3. Objective friendliness 
B. Physical well-being 
C. Professional adjustment 
1. Sincere belief in value of the 


“ee ay 
apport with children and 


adolescents 
3. Sympathetic understanding 
of people in general 
. Personal adaptability 
Sound code of ethics 
Capable of leadership 
through inspiration rather 
than domination 
D. Background and experience 
1. Extensive and varied cul- 
tural and professional ex- 
perience and training with 
emphasis on: 
a) Child and adolescent de- 
velopment 
b) Family living education 
. Evidences of professional 
grow th in service 
3. Successful non-school ex- 
perience with children 
4. Broad experience with peo- 
ple 
E. Personal appearance 
. Cleanliness and grooming 
. Taste 
3. Suitability 
F. Wholesome personal character 


PY > 


N 


+N 


VII. Acceptance by colleges and post- 


secondary schools 


The Blockbuster Group of the 
MSSC is working on the problems 
of securing acceptance of a pro- 
gram for college admissions that 
would give high schools freedom 
to establish courses to meet the 
needs of students as they see them. 
The Eight-Year Study demon- 
strated that realistic high school 
courses resulted in greater college 


success than the traditional pattern 
of subjects. The Michigan Agree- 
ment demonstrates that it is possi- 
ble to secure regional agreements 
that will free high schools from 
curricular domination by colleges. 
The Blockbuster study has shown 
that courses in Family Living have 
been instituted for all students in 
half of the Council schools either 
by specific approval of colleges or 
by “bootlegging.” 

VIII. Approval by State Department of 
Education 


Study of State Department regula- 
tions has shown that no school 
should stop thinking about estab- 
lishing Family Competence courses 
for all students because of fear of 
State Department obstacles. The 
Committee feels, however, that not 
only the approval but the encour- 
agement of the State Departments 
is called for in this important area. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Among other suggestions for fol- 
low-up work, the Committee on Fam- 
ily Competence recommends that: 

1. Standards or a set of measures be 
developed to assist in determining the 
effectiveness of family life education 
programs, especially in schools where 
- program is integrated. 

Further study be given to the 
problem of grade placement and in- 
tegration as ‘related to family com- 
petence education. 

3. The means of implementing fam- 
ily life education programs be explored 
in such areas as the contributions to 
be made by teachers colleges, state de- 
partments, and local organizations, 
for example, education committee of 
local clubs or service organizations. 
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4. Further consideration be given 
to the problem of how responsibilities 
may be distributed among various ex- 
isting subject-departments and how 
to coordinate this dispersed effort. 

5. An inquiry be made into the need 
for, and the best way to handle pro- 
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vision for, individual counseling op 
family problems. 

6. Devices be developed to secure | 
public understanding of the need for 
family competence education and the 
work being done in the schools to meet 
the need. 
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Frances A. Stott. A Plan for a Pro- 
gram of Dental Health Instruction, 
Service, and Treatment for the School 
Children of Nassau Councy, New 
York.* 


This project suggests a workable and 
practical plan to insure dental health for the 
school children of Nassau County, New 
York; and provides a pattern for other 
county dental health programs. 

The procedure followed was: (1) to ex- 
plain dental disease as a major health prob- 
lem of the American people; (2) to analyze, 
through extensive and selective reading, ex- 
isting dental health programs; (3) to trace, 
through historic documents, reports, and 
records, the growth and development of 
Nassau County in relation to the schools; 
(4) to analyze and interpret, through origi- 
nal research, the existing dental health pro- 
grams in the county; (5) to draw con- 
clusions, based on accepted educational prac- 
tices, regarding the efficacy of present pro- 
grams; (6) to propose a plan that would 
meet the needs of all school children, within 
the financial limitations of school income. 

The writer summarized and evaluated lit- 
erature on dental disease as it affects the gen- 
eral health and future welfare of children. 
Seventeen state programs were surveyed and 
tabulated. The information was obtained 
from State Boards of Education, State 
Boards of Health, voluntary and official 
agencies, and personal interviews with 
school and department of health officials. 

Investigation revealed little written infor- 
mation concerning dental health programs 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


in Nassau County. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to do original research in order to as- 
certain the facts. Statistics compiled on the 
tax income of all school districts in the 
county supplied information about the 
wealth of the county. The cost of school 
health services and the per-pupil ratio of 
medical inspection, nursing services, and 
dental health services, tabulated and sum- 
marized, provided cost figures for the health 
programs in the schools and the relative 
amounts spent for dental health. 

In order to evaluate the existing programs 
in the county, a meeting was arranged with 
dental hygiene teachers working in the 
schools. By using an appraisal form, a good 
sampling of programs in various types of 
communities was obtained. Visits to key 
schools provided firsthand information on 
policies and procedures. 

The project revealed that there is a wide 
variety of dental health programs in the 
schools, that these programs have grown 
without adequate planning, and that with 
few exceptions they are ineffective. There 
is one dentist to 170 children in the county, 
yet a large number of children lack adequate 
dental care. There are sufficient resources in 
school money, available personnel, and pro- 
fessional services to provide optimal dental 
health for all the children of Nassau County, 
if equitable distribution of existing facilities 
is obtained. There is a need for mutual un- 
derstanding among school administrators, 
county health officials, and dentists practic- 
ing in the county, regarding the responsibili- 
ties each must assume in order to provide 
adequate dental health instruction, services, 
and treatment for school children. 

The schools must be willing to provide 
sufficient funds, well-qualified personnel, 
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and adequate quarters for a good dental 
health program. Local dentists should pro- 
vide sufficient dental care to meet the needs 
of all children. Parents should assume the 
responsibility of obtaining dental care for 
their children, aided by welfare agencies 
where financial aid is needed. 

School administrators are aware of the 

r distribution of dental care facilities in 
the county. They need better cooperation 
from the county health department and the 
county dental society in solving the dental 
care problem. The success of the proposed 
dental health plan will depend on attacking 
the problem at its source, namely, during 
the preschool years. This phase of the pro- 

am should be under the guidance of the 
public health authorities. Parents need guid- 
ance and education in obtaining good dental 
health through early dental care, so that 
children will enter school without cumula- 
tive dental defects. 

Dental hygiene teachers with educational 
qualifications equal to those of grade teach- 
ers have been suggested as the best type of 
educator to conduct health programs in the 
schools. 

The community as a whole must accept 
the dental health program as a part of the 
educational scheme, offering assistance to 
the schools through participation in activi- 
ties which will provide further benefits to 
children in obtaining dental health. 


Grorce V. HALL. Developing the Basic 
Skills.* 


The author’s major purpose in this pro- 
ject was to demonstrate ability in demo- 
cratic administration by serving as the sec- 
retary and coordinator of a highly selected 
committee of teachers and principals from 
schools of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. Other purposes were to gain ad- 
ditional insight into how the democratic 
group process can contribute to effective 
administration of schools and to methods 
for improving the educational program. 

The purpose of the committee was to re- 
vise Window I, “Teaching the Basic Skills,” 


of What Schools Can Do, which was pub- 
lished by the Council in 1944. 

During the school year 1948-49 the entire 
committee held eight full-day meetings. 
Four other meetings of small groups were 
held to do specific assignments. In 1947-48 
the teachers of all the Council schools had 
reported on cards those practices which they 
were using that they considered to be better 
than those reported in What Schools Can 
Do. More than 600 better practices were re- 
ported for Teaching the Basic Skills. The 
Window I Committee evaluated the prac- 
tices reported, visited schools to discover 
additional good practices, and organized all 
materials to be interesting and helpful to 
both teachers and parents. The product of 
the committee work was a mimeographed 
report to the Council entitled Developing 
the Basic Skills. The secretary of the com- 
mittee served as general assistant and co- 
ordinator. He also served as the group ob- 
server and guide and as a resource person 
for some phases of group discussion. Special 
care was exercised to avoid the assumption 
of status leadership that might have limited 
the offering of creative ideas by all members 
of the group. 

The following conclusions were reached 
from this experience: 

1. The members of a committee should 
be selected for their interest in the work to 
be done and for the competence they have 
demonstrated. 

2. A functioning committee needs the as- 
sistance of a secretary or coordinator with a 
broad educational background who has ade- 
quate time to devote to the work of the 
committee. 

3. One or more members of the commit- 
tee should understand and be skilled in the 
democratic group process. 

4. The committee members should be 
freed of other duties so that they can devote 
their abilities to the special work they are 
undertaking. 

5. Adequate clerical assistance is needed 
if the group is to be effective. 

6. The committee would be most effec- 
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tive if the first three or four meetings were 
spaced about a month apart but the later 
meetings were held at briefer intervals. 

7. The use of small subgroups for much 
of the committee work is important to in- 
sure both creative work and efficiency. 

8. A committee of teachers will be more 
creative and effective if it operates without 
the supervision of a person holding a recog- 
nized superior position. 


H. Crark Huser. Science Materials 
for Elementary Schools.* 


This study is concerned with the role of 
concrete teaching materials in science classes 
in elementary schools. In Part I certain com- 
monly accepted principles of psychology 
and education are documented and con- 
sidered in their application to the problems 
involved in obtaining and using concrete 
materials. Part II consists of three surveys 
suggestive of possible applications for the 
general principles outlined in Part I. 

To determine what problems involving 
concrete teaching materials certain teachers 
consider vital in their own circumstances, 
60 teachers in Central Connecticut were 
interviewed. These teachers were selected 
from 39 schools in 29 cities, villages, and 
rural areas. 

To determine what concrete teaching ma- 
terials are recommended for use in the 
science instruction of elementary schools, 
children’s textbooks, state syllabi, and the 
professional literature were surveyed and 
the various recommendations recorded in 
tabular form. A list of 133 items was ob- 
tained, each item recommended by at least 
3 of the 25 sources used. 

Six types of stores were surveyed, three of 
each type, to determine possible sources of 
the commercial materials recommended. 
The tabulated results indicate where each 
item may be obtained. 

All the teachers interviewed teach science 
as a part of their classroom work, and con- 
sider science appropriate for elementary 
schools. A lack of concrete teaching ma- 
terials was the problem most frequently re- 


ported, 38 per cent having to purchase their 
own materials or do without. A consider. 
able amount of science was taught by the 
teachers interviewed, yet few concrete ma- 
terials were used for instruction. A limited 
number of excursions were conducted, and 
good use was made of children’s contribu. 
tions. More materials would be used, the 
responses indicate, if they were available, 
Apparently, commercial materials are fre. 
quently more difficult to obtain than reason. 
able economy would justify, yet some 
teachers report that needed items can be 
obtained upon request, and it is obvious that 
greater use could be made of local resources, 
This study emphasizes the necessity of 
using concrete teaching materials in science 
instruction and suggests ways of obtaining 
materials—some at no cost, others to be pur- 
chased. Though the materials of instruction 
are not the science program, they are an in- 
tegral part of it and one upon which the 
effectiveness of instruction may hinge. 


Ravtpu Seer Owincs. The Thomaston 
Public School System.* 


If a school system is to be reorganized, it 
is essential that a plan be prepared which 
will serve as a guide or blueprint. This study 
is a plan for the reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative and fiscal organization of the 
Thomaston Public Schools. The plan con- 
cerns the schools of the contiguous cities 
of Thomaston, Silvertown, and East 
Thomaston, Georgia. 

The background of the towns and schools 
and the present administrative and fiscal 
organization are described, pointing up the 
problems which necessitate reorganization 
toward a more efficient and effective edu- 
cational system. Briefly, these problems are: 

1. Lack of unity because the cities have 
grown rapidly and the schools have joined 
together with no consistent or long-range 
plan, but rather an arrangement of yearly 
agreements. 

2. Lack of public participation in the se- 
lection of members of the board of educa- 
tion, which is self-perpetuating, is selected 
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according to religion, and is from the city 
of Thomaston (other cities have boards that 
consist of specified mill officials with no rep- 
resentation by the patrons). 

3. Unpredictable local financial support 
from four distinct units—the city council, 
the mill officials of the two company towns, 
and the county board of education. 

4. Fiscal dependence due to a tax limita- 
tion of 5 mills in Thomaston. 

5. Complicated and tardy budget ap- 
proval (first, by the Thomaston board, 
and then by the city council, county board, 
and the corporation officials of the two 
company towns). 

6. Confusion caused by the absence of a 
set of rules and regulations for the board of 
education. 

>. Constant agitation for change on the 
part of the public, which creates an un- 
healthy attitude toward the schools and 
contributes to a faulty educational program. 

Public understanding of the problems and 
the need for reorganization as well as public 
participation in the planning is essential. 
Ways and means of arousing interest in and 
understanding of change are matters of con- 
cern. Group action by lay people and the 


latent power of symbiotic groups are used. 

Principles underlying the reasons for 
change along with the policies to be used 
are presented. Current practices and gen- 
erally accepted principles are given con- 
sideration in the plan. An evaluation of the 
changes suggested is made. Reasons for 
other changes not being made are given, pos- 
sibilities of immediate or deferred changes 
are determined, limitations and problems 
connected with the plan are considered. 

The study calls for: amendment of the 
city charters to achieve a legal school dis- 
trict; election of board members by the pub- 
lic of the three cities; payment of the same 
tax rate by all cities for local support; ap- 
proval of the budget by the patrons and tax- 
payers; elimination of the tax limitation to 
remove the fiscal dependence of the board 
on the city council; and development of a 
healthy educational climate by the removal 
of conditions which provoke public agita- 
t1on, 

It is believed that the use of this plan will 
result in a better school system and will 
furnish better opportunity for a healthy 
educational program for the children and 
youth of the three cities. 


en Danae 
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Office of the President 


In a New York City Civil Defense Week 
message to the staff and students of the Col- 
lege, President William F. Russell declared 
that he is “inclined to believe there is less 
chance of any member of Teachers College 
receiving personal injury from an atomic 
attack than from daily crossing of Amster- 
dam Avenue.” 

He noted that the college buildings are 
located in a “huge natural fortress protected 
on three sides by massive walls of solid rock 
—Morningside Heights sheltering us to the 
south, the Palisades to the west, and Wash- 
ington Heights to the north.” 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Firty school administrators from twenty- 
nine states attended a conference on “Life 
Adjustment Education and High School 
Curriculum Improvement” on February 8 
and 9. The sponsors of the meeting were the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Commission. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to accelerate existing high 
school programs in life adjustment educa- 
tion and spread the movement to new states 
and local areas. Professor Will French 
helped arrange the conference. 


AccorDING to an announcement by Profes- 
sor Daniel R. Davies, commissioners of ed- 
ucation of eight eastern states will work 
with the Cooperative Project in Educational 
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Administration to improve the preparation | 


of administrators for their schools. This was 
agreed at a conference on January 18. The 
eight states represented at the conference 
were Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


Ow February 12, at the Commodore Hotel, 
Professor Will French gave a talk on high 
schools in the present danger in relation to 
the draft. The occasion was a meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


GUIDANCE 


Unper the supervision of Dr. Gordon 
Derner, Teachers College was the testing 
center on February 10 for the National 
Teachers’ Examinations. Approximately 
eighty-five prospective teachers in the New 
York City area took the examination. 


Division III 
Instruction 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has elected Professor S. 
Ralph Powers vice-president of the organi- 
zation and chairman of the section on edu- 
cation. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


SapsaticaL leave for the Spring Session has 
been granted to Professor Jane Dorsey Zim- 
merman. 
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Four one-act plays were presented in arena 
style by the Drama Workshop, January 18 
through 20. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond has been in- 
vited by Lewis and Conger to be a member 
of the panel of judges for the Annual Safety 
Award made to manufacturers of home 
equipment and house furnishings. The 
awards were established in 1946 to promote 
safety in the manufacture of home appli- 
ances. 


Division IV 


Nursing Education 


As Honorary Consultant to the U.S. Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Professor 
R. Louise McManus attended a meeting of 
the heads of Military Nursing Services and 
representatives of the Rusk Committee, 
American Nurses Association, held in 
Washington, D. C., January 4 and 5. The 
purpose of this meeting was to develop 
recruitment plans for nurses. 

Professor McManus also attended a press 
conference on the Bolton Bill when she was 
in Washington. 


Miss Edith Roberts, an instructor in nursing 
education who is now on leave, is represent- 
ing the staff of the Division of Nursing Edu- 
cation at the Workshop and Research Proj- 
ect on Nursing Service Administration 
sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation at the 
University of Chicago. 


Forty-oNE nurses from the United States 
and Canada, including consultants, super- 
visors, and teachers from public health agen- 
cies, universities, and hospitals attended the 
Cardiac Work Conference held January 
8 to 19. The conference was sponsored by 
the Heart Disease Control Branch of the 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 
and the Division. Its purpose was to review 
and explore current trends in both clinical 


care and control of cardiovascular disease, 
giving some attention to methods of public 
and broad staff education. 


Tue Governor of the State of New York 
selected Miss Katherine R. Nelson, an in- 
structor in the Division, to attend a Civil 
Defense training course for professional 
nurses, which was held in Rochester, N. Y., 
from November 13 to 17. The course was 
conducted by Atomic Energy Commission 
personnel at the University of Rochester 
and was the first of six courses conducted 
by the National Security Resources Board 
for the purpose of training nurses for civil 
defense in event of an emergency. 

Miss Nelson is now a member of the City 
of New York’s Training and Assignment 
Committee on Nursing Services for Civil 
Defense, and is also working with the Col- 
lege administration on plans for civil de- 
fense instruction and first-aid needs of the 
College. 


Tue members and Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses, Inc., invited Professor Mc- 
Manus to be their guest of honor at a din- 
ner on January 26. She represented the 
Division, which was one of several organi- 
zations being honored for the contributions 
they have made to the furtherance of de- 
mocracy in nursing. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


To help develop effective safety measures in 
schools, civilian defense specialists met with 
members of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council on January 17. 

The meeting covered problems in medical 
care, the technical aspects of atomic bomb- 
ing, school building construction, plans for 
air raid drills and evacuation, and the psy- 
chological impact of civilian defense activi- 
ties on children. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


Dr. James R. White, recently a research 
Assistant in the Institute, has assumed the 
responsibilities of his new appointment as 
Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology at 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


Executive Officer Paul L. Essert is serving 
as a Consultant on Adult Education in the 
survey of public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 
being conducted by the State Department 
of Education. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute’s North Westchester Survey 
of Public Schools has been completed, and 
copies of the 183-page report have been 
distributed to the boards of education in the 
area surveyed. Contained in the report is a 
recommendation that the nine public school 
districts in North Westchester County, 
N. Y., be reorganized into one central dis- 
trict as a way to solve the many educational 
problems in the area. Additional meetings 
took place during February between the 
members of the survey staff, and the board 
members of these school districts. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort was host to approx- 
imately 110 board members at the School 
Board Institute meeting on January 29. Dr. 
Robert R. Hamilton, dean of the Law 
School, University of Wyoming, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Proressor Stephen M. Corey delivered the 
keynote address at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development held in Detroit on February 
10. 


Citizenship Education Project 


Ways to give the armed forces a more prac- 
tical understanding of what they are train- 
ing and fighting for are being developed co- 
operatively by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Citizenship Education Project. The 
program, started February 11, “will take 
two months to complete and will be tried 
out on as large a scale as possible in basic 
and officer training centers shortly there. 
after,” statéd Dr. William S. Vincent, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Project. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted 
$1,000,000 to the Project to expand its serv- 
ices for improving and strengthening the 
teaching of American citizenship in the na- 
tion’s public schools. The new grant will 
enable the Project to set up regional centers 
throughout the nation. 

Initiated in October, 1949 by President 
William F. Russell with the help of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the four operating 
divisions in the Project will generally ex- 
pand the resources and facilities developed 
in the past sixteen months. The grant will 
extend and supplement the original $450,000 
awarded to finance the Project’s first two 
years of operation. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abrahams, Jessica Florence (A.M. 1950), 
music consultant, J.E.B. Stuart School, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Allan, Ann, layout artist, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Althouse, James Stanton (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of music, High School, Bel Air, Md. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stw 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration, 
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Anning, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Burdick Junior High School, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Armbrust, Virginia C. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in science, Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 
Me. 


Babbitt, Ellen Gail (A.M. 1948), assistant 
dean of women, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


Baisley, Robert W. (A.M. 1950), chairman, 
department of music, Cherry Lawn School, 
Darien, Conn. 


Banks, Lewis L. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
education and _ psychology, Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Barr, C. Thomas, chairman, department of 
music, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kans. 

Barrett, Raymond M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


hysical education, Roselle High School, Ro- 
selle, N. J. 


Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), instruc- 
tor in education, State Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Beckwith, Constance, teacher of elementary 
grades, Brett School, Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 


Berch, Benjamin (A.M. 1948), librarian and 
teacher of remedial reading, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Blumberg, Ann, kindergarten teacher, James 
Madison Public School, Norfolk, Va. 


Boehme, Walter F., principal, Jefferson 
School, Wayne, Mich. 


Bogg, Ridgley M., assistant superintendent of 
business management, Public Schools, Westport, 
Conn. 


Boyce, Edith H., guidance counselor, Swan- 
son Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 


Boyer, FE. Gil, teacher of fourth grade, Rad- 
burn School No. 5, Radburn, N. J. 


Briggs, FE. Winifred (B.S. and T.C. 1924), 
director of guidance, Montpelier High School, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Brigham, Annette (A.M. 1934), acting assist- 
ant professor of education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Brooks, Elizabeth Gleenara (A.M. 1949), sup- 
ervisor and instructor in nursing, New York 
Hospital School of Nursing, Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Thomas J., Jr. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in history and guidance assistant, Rice High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Bruner, Donald W., associate professor of 
education, Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, N. H. 


Bruyning, Flossie T. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
first, second and third grades, Rappahannock 
County, Va. 


Bullock, Charlotte R. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
vocal music, Public Schools, Southampton, 
N. Y. 


Burge, Charles H., supervisor of art, Public 
Schools, East Meadow, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Burroughs, Beatrice West (B.S. 1950), assist- 
ant professor of nursing, School of Nursing, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Caffina, Molly, supervisor and instructor in 
nursing, School of Nursing, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Calif. 


Campbell, Francis H. (A.M. 1934), super- 
vising principal, Orangeburg Grammar School, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Carbines, Mary (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Card, Rodney B. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
education, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Casey, Glin D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of art, 
Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J. 


Catlin, Louella C., adviser to freshmen, 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Cembalisty, Henry S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Normandin Junior 
High School, New Bedford, Mass. 


Cesare, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fifth grade, Maybrook High School, Maybrook, 
N. Y. 

Chapman, John B. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Chauvin, Robert S. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
professor of geography, John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, De Land, Fla. 


Chellquist, Carl E., teacher of mathematics, 
Hollis High School, Holliston, Mass. 


Christmas, William J., supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Graceville, Fla. 
Church, Helen L. (A.M. 1929), student coun- 


selor, Massachusetts General Hospital School 
of Nursing, Boston, Mass. 


Conkling, Roscoe Woodbury (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of Latin and English, Sewanee Military 
Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Coury, James G. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
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mathematics, Pittston Luzerne Technological 
Institute, Pittston, Pa. 


Craven, Kathleen (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
dramatics, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 


Crowell, Arthur R. (A.M. 1948), professor of 
English, Albany State College, Albany, Ga. 


Cunningham, Jacob H. (Ed.D. 1947), dean of 
the faculty, William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo. 


Darling, Elsie L. (A. M. 1945), head teacher, 
Nursery School, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Davies, John H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, High School, Scottsville, N. Y. 


Delia, Domenic (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Medford Avenue Elementary School, Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 


Dickerson, Fred M. (A.M. 1948), curriculum 
counselor, Brooklyn College of the City of 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dobbs, June Selena (A.M. 1949), research 
assistant, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Du Bon, David T. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
arts and crafts, Whittier School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Edgerton, Jean (A.M. 1949), teacher of first 
grade, High School, East Hampton, N. Y. 


Eichelberger, Catharine U. (A.M. 1939), as- 
sociate professor of housing and design, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Eldridge, Henry M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in mathematics, Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Elliott, Patricia, teacher of third grade, Mars 
Estates Elementary School, Baltimore County, 
Md. 


Ersoff, Samuel (A.M. 1942), assistant profes- 
sor of education, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Feldhusen, Marie (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, State College, N. Dak. 


Ferko, Stephen (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
vocal music, Bloomfield Central School, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Fielding, Benjamin B. (A.M. 1948), psychol- 
ogist, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fisher, Viola (A.M. 1948), staff nutritionist, 
Idaho State Department of Health, Boise, Idaho. 

Fletcher, Warren G. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


social studies, Sherman High School, Sherman, 
Tex. 


Frost, Ernest M. (A.M. 1946), state represen. 
tative, National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, Albany, N. Y. 

Gluck, Solomon L., teacher of English, dra- 
matics and social studies, Bloomfield Central 
School, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Goldberg, Sam (A.M. 1949), teacher of Eng- 
lish, social studies and mathematics, Nathan 
Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Goodwin, Arthur B. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fourth grade, Deer Park School, Deer Park, 
N. Y. 

Grano, Novello, instructor in public speaking, 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Griffin, John (A.M. 1950), superintendent of 
schools, Bergland Township Schools, Bergland, 
Mich. 


Hahn, William H. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of music, Eden Central School, Eden, N. Y. 


Hall, Constance Esther (A.M. 1948), librarian, 
Weston Public Library and Horace C. Hurl- 
butt Junior School, Weston, Conn. 


Hardy, H. N. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
education, Franklin County Institute, Carrabelle, 
Fla. 


Hartley, David S. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Harvin, Henrietta (A.M. 1950), director of 
College Hall, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Hastings, Maureen (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in education, Ann Reno Institute, New York, 
N. Y. 


Havel, Richard Charles (A.M. 1947), super- 
visor of Junior Year Program, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Hazel, Eva R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Cranford High School, Cranford, 
N. J. 


Heftler, Harold, assistant director, New 
Orleans Vocational Guidance Center, New 
Orleans, La. 


Henson, Edith G. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
physical education, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Herlihy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
business education, University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hoffman, Helen C., teacher of English, Ellis 
Country School, Newtown Square, Pa. 


Hoxie, Jean M. (A.M. 1948), assistant super- 
visor of art, Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 
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Hunter, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1950), kinder- 
arten teacher, Gramercy Park School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Huntington, Mary Hemmersbaugh (A.M. 
1930), teacher of homemaking, Livingston High 
School, Livingston, Calif. 


Jackson, Arthur F. (A.M. 1948), guidance 
counselor, William C. Jason Comprehensive 
High School, Georgetown, Del. 


Jarosik, Anna (BS. 1949), nursery school 
teacher, Rhoda Schaap Nursery School, Brook- 
lyn, N. 7. 

Jensen, Henry C. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Greeley High School, Greeley, Colo. 


Johnson, Madeline V. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of English, William C. Jason High School, 
Georgetown, Del. 


Johnson, Tynes Mae (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in health and physical education, Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. 


Kaess, Martin L., teacher of arts and crafts, 
Brighton Beach Yeshiva, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kempf, Florence C. (A.M. 1936), professor 
of nursing, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Kingery, Bernard T. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physics, Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Kirkland, Walter E. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Avera High School, Avera, Ga. 


Klein, Sheffield (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, W. K. Kellogg High School, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Kurtz, Joan L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of fifth 
grade, Franklin School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Lambertsen, Eleanor C. (A.M. 1950), field 
supervisor and assistant in nursing education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. 


Langley, Elizabeth Gall (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in education, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Lautz, Amalia (B.S. & T.C. 1920), instructor 
in foods, Paul Smith’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 


Lawrence, Ruth (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
vocal music, Arundel Junior-Senior High 
School, Gambrills, Md. 


Lehmkuhl, Lois D. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Levens, Dorothy (A.M. 1946), first grade 
critic teacher, Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Lissandrello, Eugene, teacher of art, Brown- 
ing School, New York, N. Y. 


Losce, Marshall, teacher of science and mathe- 
matics, Central Valley School, Central Valley, 
N. Y. 


Lucht, Kenneth (A.M. 1948), part-time re- 
search assistant, Hunter College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Mair, Marion W. (A.M. 1932), director of 
Sallie Beretta Hall, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 


Malfetti, James Luke (A.M. 1948), associate 
in hygiene, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Malone, William E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


art, Shawnee Junior High School, Shawnee, 
Okla. 


Margolin, Reuben Joel (Ed.D. 1950), chief of 
educational rehabilitation, Cushing Veterans 
Hospital, Framingham, Mass. 


Mariani, Victor (Prof. Dip. 1949), instructor 
in music, Roxborough High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Marsh, Ruth M., instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


Mase, Darrel J. (Ph.D. 1945), coordinator of 
Florida Center of Clinical Services, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


McGinley, Walter E., teacher of biology, 
North Plainfield High School, North Plainfield, 
N. J. 


McInnis, Jane Isabel (A.M. 1950), psychol- 
ogist, Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash. 


McKee, Earleen M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
vocal music, Roosevelt High School, Fresno, 
Calif. 

McKiernan, Arthur (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
sixth grade, Lincoln School, Salinas, Calif. 


Melville, Robert, teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Aberdeen Junior-Senior High School, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


Miner, Edwin H. (A.M. 1929), dean, Orange 
County Community College, Middletown, N. Y. 


Mittelberg, Wilma, cafeteria manager, Frank- 
lin High School, Stockton, Calif. 


Monahan, Thomas O., sixth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Monnier, Dwight C. (A.M. 1946), educa- 
tional director, University of Buffalo, Informa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Center, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morrill, Maurice B., associate professor of 


education, Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, N. C. 
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Moss, Mary L., teacher of mathematics and 
typing, Banner County High School, Harris- 
burg, Nebr. 


Murray, Louise (A.M. 1949), seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade critic teacher, State College, 
Superior, Wisc. 

Neely, Marilyn J., teacher of social studies, 
Pearl River High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Nulton, Lucy (A.M. 1933), critic teacher, 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Ogbin, Frances, librarian, Gilboa-Conesville 
Central Rural School, Gilboa, N. Y. 


Olewine, Virginia Graham (B.S. 1940), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Montrose School, Houston, 
Tex. 


Osterman, Effie Marie (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of nursing education, Duke Univer- 
sity, School of Nursing, Durham, N. cs 


Paar, Henry Julius, Jr. (A.M. 1950), psychol- 
ogist, Eastern Shore State Hospital, Cambridge, 
Md. 


Pearson, Esther J., teacher of first grade, 
Lincoln School, Lorain, Ohio. 


Peden, Laura Louise, kindergarten teacher, 
Ridge Road School, North Haven, Conn. 


Piekos, Thaddeus J. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fourth grade, Providence Street School, Woon- 
socket, R. [. 


Pillings, Edward J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
ger education, Eastern Washington Col- 
ege of Education, Cheney, Wash. 


Port, Marcella M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Prince, Victoria, teacher of Spanish, Living- 
stone College, Salisbury, N. id 


Ranhofer, Louis G., teacher of business edu- 
cation, Sparrows Point High School, Sparrows 
Point, Md. 


Ray, Nora M. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 26, Bronx, N. Y. 


Relkin, Marvin, director of physical educa- 
tion, James Childrens Center, New York, N. Y. 


Rice, Grafton D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

Robb, Herbert E., teacher of English, Free- 
port Senior High School, Freeport, N. Y. 


Rome, Evelin D. (A.M. 1949), social and 
recreational director, Hurley Hospital School 
of Nursing, Flint, Mich. 


Rosenblatt, Aaron, teacher of eighth grade, 
Junior-Senior High School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y, 


Roye, Laura B. (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Swannanoa, N. C 


Rubin, Alma, teacher of second grade, Roose. 
velt School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rusalem, Herbert (A.M. 1949), director of 
services, Federation of the Handicapped, New 
York, N. Y. 


Russell, Charles D., teacher of English and 
history and librarian, Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Salzberg, Anita, group teacher, Silver Cross 
Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 
Sawyer, Frank A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 


speech and English, Balboa High School, Pan- 
ama, Canal Zone. 


Scagnelli, Clorinda, teacher of fourth grade, 
Valhalla School No. 2, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Schaefer, Dorothy F. (A.M. 1946), head of 
vocational guidance and placement, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, New York, 
N.Y. 

Schappert, Robert C. (A.M. 1950), counselor, 
Muskegon Central Junior High School, Muske- 
gon, Mich. R 


Schleich, Miriam Minton (A.M. 1943), assist- 
ant to the dean of students, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Schmahl, Jane A. (B.S. 1950), instructor and 
supervisor in home nursing, American Red 
Cross, New York, N. Y. 

Schreyer, Claire M., teacher of mathematics, 


Marlborough Central School, Marlborough, 
N. Y 


Schroedel, Karl B., teacher of mathematics, 
New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
Ma he 

Segerman, Celia (A.M. 1935), assistant dean 


of women, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
N. C. . 


Seton, Kay Maibach (A.M. 1950), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School No. 57, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shabaglian, Sara Kratz, teacher of second 
grade, Stony Point School, Stony Point, N. Y. 


Siczewicz, Michael (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, 
N. Y. 

Simmons, Helen Brown (A.M. 1949), assistant 
group teacher, Silver Cross Day Nursery, New 
York, N. Y. ; 
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Sissons, Gordon Earl, Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Nicholai Street School, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

Smith, Rubie A. (A.M. 1948), field consultant, 
Division of Day Care, Department of Welfare, 
New York, N. Y. 

Snyder, Dorothy May (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor and psychometrist, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


Stone, Alice Virginia (A.M. 1949), speech 
therapist, St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Talton, Louise, teacher of clothing and tex- 
tiles, Southern University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Tanger, Frederick E. (A.M. 1937), superin- 
tendent of schools, Public Schools, Media, Pa. 


Terry, Moses H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
sixth and seventh grades, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Townsend, John M. (A. M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Baldwin Junior-Senior High 
School, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Toy, Nancy Jane (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
pediatric nursing, Irwin Hospital, College of 
Nursing, Lady Reading Health School, New 
Delhi, India. 


Trobian, Albert (A.M. 1948), professor of 
education, Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 


Trobian, Helen R. (Ed.D. 1950), professor of 
Christian education, Salem College, Salem, W. 
Va. 


Trubov, Herman (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
audio-visual education, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Tyler, Mary Eleanor (A.M. 1937), associate 
dean of students, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va. 


Utterback, Elizabeth, assistant professor of 
English, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 


Vannier, Maryhelen (A.M. 1942), director, 
department of health and physical education for 
women, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 


Tex. 


Wald, Rhoada K. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 95, Bronx, N. Y. 


Weinblatt, Leonora, teacher of first grade, 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Weisman, Irwin (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
fifth grade, Euclid School, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J. 


Wilkow, Murray E. (A.M. 1949), senior 
statistician, New York City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wyant, Christian W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Wiley Consolidated Schools, Wiley, 
Colo. 


Yacker, George J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
speech, Girls High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Zahrt, Merton S., associate professor of edu- 
cation, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











Eucene G. Wiikins (Ph.D. 1937) president 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, is 
chairman of a committee making annual 
surveys of all teachers’ salaries, and is a 
lecturer at New York University, offering 
courses on the improvement of the in-service 
teacher and problems of teachers colleges. 


Dr. Paut GastwirtH (Ed.D. 1948), the 
principal of P. S. No. 4, Queens, has been as- 
signed to the Bureau of Administrative Re- 
search of the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation. His job will be to assist in the de- 
velopment of an internship program for 
field superintendents and other high ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


Durine the past summer, Frienoy R. Rice 
(A.M. 1938), was a visiting professor of edu- 
cation at Tillotson College. He is the prin- 
cipal of the Blackshear Elementary School 
in Austin, Texas. 


Tueresa D. Jones (Ph.D. 1939), is a part- 
time teacher in kindergarten education at 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


SEVERAL stories by former students of Teach- 
ers College appeared in the January and 
February issues of The Instructor. Miss 
Marguerite Chapin is the author of “Spark 
Plug Helps the Team,” written for middle 
and upper grades (January’s issue). For the 
same issue, Jerome Leavitt, an instructor in 
education at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., contributed text and _illus- 
trations for “A Feeding Station for the 


I 


Birds,” a handwork project suggested for 
use in the upper grades. 


February’s Instructor has articles from 
two alumni. Miss Vivian E. Laubach, a 
kindergarten teacher in Thomas Jefferson 
School, Honolulu, T. H., is the author of 
“Sleepyhead Chart.” Miss Laubach received 
a B.S.'in education in 1939 and an A.M, 
in Guidance in 1943. Miss Katherine B, 
Stains (A.M. 1935), a teacher of child study 
at Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass., con- 
tributed an article entitled “Valentine Day 
in Kindergarten.” 


Four former students have been awarded 
prizes for articles submitted to the annual 
travel contest conducted by The Instructor 
magazine. The winners are Miss Amy Jen- 
sen (B.S. 1935), Mrs. Ruth H. Putnam 
(A.M. 1935), Mrs. Fern Heaton Smith, 
and Mrs. Jessie M. Thompson, These arti- 
cles, to be published soon, cover travels in 
Guatemala, the Caribbean area, Chile, and 
Bavaria. 


Dr. Junius Hiavaty (Ph.D. 1950) chairman 
of the department of mathematics, Bronx 
High School of Science, is a part-time in- 
structor at Teachers College this semester, 
offering a course in The Teaching of 
Algebra. 


As one of the follow-up suggestions received 
at the Alumni Conference held at the Col- 
lege in November, approximately 130 copies 
of the winter issue of Inside T. C. have been 
sent to the alumni who attended the original 
Conference in February, 1950. 
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